J, to whom it was referred for arbitration. 
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he Basific, A WrxEx ty 


IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first iseued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being ite editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘“‘Tuaz Pusiisuina OoMPANY oF 
Tax Paorrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1£88 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchinson. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 : which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 


mit promptly by money order, registered 


letter, draft or express to Taz Paciric, No.7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tus Paorric at once. 
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ALASKA—II. 


A Summer Tour to the Wonderland 
of the North, ° 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER, 


The steamer Ancon (Captain Carroll) 
started from Puget Sound on the morn- 
ing of July 30, 1888, with about 12> 
passengers, made up of lawyers, judges, 
doctors, politicians, preachers, teachers, 
curosity-seekers, a few sentimental young 
ladies, not to mention a grandnephew of 
Napoleon I. At Tacoma and Seattle 
everybody buys a .steamer chair; each 
one apparently of a different make and 
pattern, so that the deck assumed the 
appearance of a second-hand furniture 
store. We sail away from these future 
metropolitan cities of the Sound, whose 
growth surpasses the stories of the Ara- 
bian Nights, spread out over their hills 
and among the giant firs, with great 
hotels and warehouses, cable-cars, and 
more telephone and electric lights than 
scme of the ancient capitals of Europe. 
For hours we pass over the smooth waters 
of the Sound—the Mediterranean of the 
northwest—with its fir-lined shores and 
beautiful scenery. Mt. Rainier looms 
up as grand as Mt. Blanc from Geneva, 
standing out in virgin purity, its peaks 
and snow-fields aglow in the afternoon 
sun. We touch at Port Townsend, 
where passengers lay in a supply of nov- 
els and Alaska literature, and at Victoria, 
frcm which place we soon pass into the 
Gulf of Georgia. On our right we leave 
San Juan Island, famous in the bound- 
ary dispute with England, which was 
finally awarded to the United States by 
the late Emperor of Germany, William 


When we awoke on the third morning 
the first question of every one was: 
‘‘ Where are we now?”—a question to 
be repeated regularly one hundred times 
a day for the next three weeks with un- 
rolling of maps and careful study of 
Alaska geography. We were now en- 
tirely in British America, and for a whole 
day have Vancouver Island, 300 miles 
long, the largest island on the Pacific 
Coast on one side, and the mainland on 
the other. ‘Towering mountains and fir- 
clad hills rise on either side, foreshadow- 
ing something of the grandeur that was 
soon-to unroll before us. During the 
night we passed the dangerous Seymour 
Narrows, where the tide is forced through 
a gorge two miles long and less than a 
quarter of a mile wide at the rapid rate 
of nine miles an hour, with foaming 
swirls and eddies, caused by meeting 
currents. Here the United States ship 
Saranac was wrecked in 1875, and now 
lies bleaching on the bottom fathoms be- 
low. We pass through Johnstone Straits, 
a narrow winding channel, from which 
the hills rise on either side, perpendicu- 
lar, 2,000 to 3,000 feet. A panorama of 
beauty glides past the steamer—towering 
peaks, snow-crowned, serrated and scar- 
red by avalanches and landslides, with 
torrents rushing down their sides, are 
flung about among bays and islands in 
endless profusion and variety. All is 
wild, romantic, full of surprises—a fit 
introduction to the wonderland which we 
were now approaching. The channel 
through which we are passing becomes a 
salt river, so narrow at places that a pis- 
tol shot would reach across, and so deep 
that a hundred fathoms of line will not 
touch bottom. The primeval hills, void 
of human habitation, hear naught save 
the sound of the steamer’s paddle-wheels. 
You turn your opera-glass on a high hill 
and perhaps see a black bear disappearing 
in the thicket, or a mountain sheep 
perched on a lofty promontory. Some 
one shouts, “A whale, a whale; she 
spouts, the spouts”; and there is a grand 
rush of all hands to the taffrail to gaze in 
breathless awe and admiration on the 
frolicking of the snorting monsters, as 
they spout jets of water, arch their backs 
and fins above the surface, and then dis- 
appear with perpendicular whisks cf 
their huge tails. . 

As we passed Queen Charlotte Sound, 
we experienced the roll of the ocean 
swell, but were soon behind the islands 
and met the first Indians paddling away 
in their trusty dugouts, as proud and in- 
dependent asa Doge of Venice in his 
gondola. They were greeted with shouts 
and waving handkerchiefs, and some of 
the small boys saluted them with a 
shower of apples, gathered from the 
steamer’s table the evening before. The 
Japan current, which flows across the 
Pacific, touches the Coast here at the 
north of Queen Charlotte Sound, and 
the contact of the colder air of the land 
with the warmer air of the ocean river 
produces fog almost constantly the year 
round, This gulf stream of the Pacific 
modifies the climate of the Pacific Coast, 
and makes temperature depend upon 
distance from sea, instead of distance 
from the Equator. It bends the isother- 
mal lines of Kentucky and Tennessee as 
far north as Sitka and the Aleutian 


Islands. 


Bella Bella, an Indian village, on 


Campbell Island is the first settlement ! 


we pass after leaving Victoria. We 


could see houses and a small mission | 


church, but no signs of life until two ir- 
repressible Boston young ladies besought 
the captain to do something to wake’ up 
the inhabitants. He'told them to go on 
the bridge and blow the whistle. They 
went aloft and tugged away at the whis- 
tle rope, and the hoarse, deep blast of the 
big steamer brought Indians, children, 
and yelping dogs, tumbling pell mell out 
of their cabins, down to the shore. Bella 
Bella has an extensive Indian burying- 
ground, with a number of fotem poles, 
the first to be seen on the Alaska trip. 
Flags were flying over the square boxes 
of the Indian graves, as though it were 
memorial day; but we were told the 
Alaska Indians always put flags, or rather, 
rags, or any other kind of bunting they 
can find, over the tombs of their dead, 
and renew them as often as they are 
destroyed, or carried away by the ele- 
ments, 

On Friday morning, August 3d, we 
enter Grenville Channel, between Pitt 
Island and the mainland. For fifty 
miles it is as straight as any canal, and 
its scenery as beautiful and lovely as is 
ever seen among the lakes of Switzer- 
land, or as could be conjured up by the 
liveliest imagination. The morning sun, 
wrapping his fringes of pink and purple 
around the distant snow-peaks, the giant 
hills, against which the yards of the 
steamer almost scraped, their primeval 
stillness unbroken, except by the regular 
thumping of the steamer’s engines, form 
altogether an enchanting scene on which 
one can look in peace and repose far 
away from the morning newspaper, the 
business rush and crush of the dusty, 
sweltering city. The clear, soft light, 
the pure air, and the stillness of sky and 
shore and water, smooth as a mirror in 
the early morning, made it seem like the 
dawn of creation in some new paradise. 
The breath of the sea and of the pine 
forest blend in the tonic air, and the si- 
lence and the calm add to the inspiration 
and grandeur of the surroundings. The 
best of tables is regularly set for us on 
our moving hotel ; we have the best of 
appetites ; we are in luxurious idleness, 
without cares, and every hour the eye 
feasts on new wonders. 


On Friday afternoon the steamer made 
the first landing at Fort Simpson, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, a trading-post of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, founded in 1829. 
Here is an Indian village, a Methodist 
mission church and school, and a collec- 
tion of totem poles, all of which were 
duly examined, sketched and photo- 
graphed by traveling artists, and our 
steamer proceeds into Dixon’s entrance, 
crossing the famous line 54 degrees 40 
minutes, about which there was once so 
much debate and threats of war between 
England and the United States, and 
which furnished the Shibboleth, ‘‘ 54 de- 
grees 40 minutes, or fight ” for the Dem- 
ocratic party in the Presidential election 
of 1844. This should have been the 
boundary line of the United States, in- 
stead of the present parallel, 49 degrees. 
The Alaska territory begins at 54 degrees 
40 minutes, and had we secured this as 
our northern boundary line we would 
now have an unbroken coast line from 
Mexico to the Arctic seas; and we 
made a great blunder when we failed to 
secure it, as the importance of our Alaska 
possessions now show us. 

(To be continued.) 


WHY THE MASSES NEGLECT THE 
CHURCHES... 


Taking occasion, apparently, from the 
discussion of this theme in the Monday 
Club, a reporter for the Examiner claims 
to have solved the question by proving 
that the churches do not welcome the 
poor. Disguising himself as a tramp, 
dirty and ragged, he presented himself 
a week ago last Sunday to the ushers of 
a dozen or so of the churches of all de- 
nominations in this city, and asked for a 
seat. In two churches only he was 
kindly received, and at all the rest he 
got the cold shoulder. 


Now, whether this reporter draws on 
his imagination for his facts, or not, he 


certainly does not meet the question at | 


issue. The wonder is not why tramps 
do not attend church services, but why 
the masses, such as go to the various re- 
sorts for recreation, seldom go there. Let 
this man dress himself as one of the 
poorest of the poor, only let him be 
clean, which any man, who wills, can be, 
and I am sure there is not a church in 
this city where he would not be welcomed 
and shown to a good seat. And as to 
a tramp, such as this man makes him- 
self, would not kindness to him lead an 
usher to give him a back seat rather than 
a forward one? And still further, Is it 
in church only that a lady shrinks from 
contact with a dirty tramp, reeking with 
vile whiskey and stale tobacco smoke, or 
in car, boat, park; or any other place? 
Our reporter proved himself out of his 
element. He is evidently not a church- 
goer. He should remember the old 
proverb, ‘' No cobbler above his last.” 
J. ROWELL. 


| 


THE GRAND WORK IN JAPAN. | 


A Japanese Christian, named Tsuda 
Sen, has written a tract against the use 
of strong drink which is having a con- 
siderable circulation and influence. On 
the title page is a picture illustrating (in 
the style of the Japanese) the evils of 
which he treats. 
family in poverty and wretchedness as 
the result of using the ordinary native 


liquor called “sake.” In contrast with 


this is another family where temperance 


prevails, and they are enjoying every: 


comfort. 


One of these tracts came into the pos-. 


session of a wealthy and influential man 
named Nakayama, living in the town of 


Fujioka, in *the Province of Joshiu. 


He was much addicted to the use of 
sake, and was, in fact, a real drunkard, 
When under the influence of liquor he 
was very cross to his family, and it quite 
destroyed the peace and comfort of his 


home. 


The reading of the tract made a deep 


impression upon his mind and he resolv- | 


ed to reform, The result was such 
happy change in himself, and in the con~ 
dition of those around him, that he wrote 
to Mr. Tsuda to express his obligations 
for what he had learned and to tell of 
the great benefit that had accrued to him- 
self and his family by abstaining from 
the use of intoxicating liquor. 


~ Mr. Tsuda wrote to him in reply that | 
unless he believed in the God who made’ 


and keeps us all, and trusted in him for 
strength, he might not be able to resist 
the cravings of his'}depraved appetite, and 
continue as he had begun. Mr. Tsuda 
also told him about Christianity and 
urged him to accept its teachings. 

After some months Mr. Tsuda went 
to Fujioka on business and called upon 
Mr. Nakayama, who received him very 
cordially. Then Mr. Tsuda told him 
more particularly about the true God 
and Christ, the only Saviour from the 
guilt and power of sin. Mr. Nakayama 


is a man of good education and intellect- | 
ual abilities, and quite readily understood | 


) procure her-release. One day she hap- 


and fully accepted all that he heard. 
From that time he began to attend 


the Christian services together with his | 


family; and his faith and love have been 
increasing eversince. Such has been the 
influence of the gospel upon his _ heart 
that he has become, in truth, a new crea- 
ture, and the change is apparent to all. 

As an illustration of the power of re- 
ligion in his daily life, his wife had been 
somewhat careless about a quantity of 
silk-worm eggs, and they were partially 
destroyed. The loss involved was a 
considerable sum, and she trembled in 


fear that he would become violently en- 


raged, as was common theretofore, and 
would punish her severely. But to 
her great astonishment, when he found 
out what had happened he remain- 
ed perfectly calm and did not re. 
proach her at all. After a little thought 
he said, ‘We can distribute them among 
our poor and unfortunate neighbors; and 
so they can secure a larger crop the 
coming season. Thus it will perhaps be 


better than if we had sold them and 


taken all the money ourselves.” 7 

This conduct on the part of her hus- 
band so astonished and impressed his 
wife that she said, “This must be due 
to the power of this Christian religion 
and the help of God. If this is the re- 
sult of Christianity then I want to be- 
come a Christian also.” 

From that time she became an earnest 
seeker after the blessing of God’s saving 
presence, and now she and all the family 
are rejoicing in a Christian’s hope, and 
a Christian’s peace. 

The great change for the better that 
has come to Mr. Nakayama’s home has 
been seen and felt by his neighbors. In 
this way many have been led to the con- 
viction of the benefits that result from. 
following the teachings of Christ, and 
have thus become seekers after the same 
blessing. Some time ago one of the 
missionaries visited that town and found 
ten persons who were awaiting baptism, 
A good Christian church is now growing 
up in that place. 

One of the worst things that is met 
with in this heathen land is the selling of 
theiz daughters by the parents to lives of 
shame, It is a custom that has been 
long established, and is so common that 
it is done without shame, and no par- 
ticular disgrace is attached to the par- 
ents on acconnt of such sinful and cruel 
practices. It was formerly sanctioned 
by the Government; and even while the 
laws have been modified the public 
sentiment is so corrupt and the morals 
of the people so utterly vile that but 
little change has probably been effected. 

The life of such poor girls is oftén one 
of untold bitterness. Many are the 
cases in Tokyo where they have become 
desperate, and gone and thrown them- 
selves into the river in order to get “any- 
where, anywhere, out of the world.” 

' One of the great and blessed results 
of Christianity is the elevation of the 
morals and the creation of a better public 
sentiment in regard to the treatment of 
women. The result of Buddhistic teach- 


It represents one’ 


| 


| 


ings makes woman a mere appendage 
to man, and her only use to minister to 
his comfort. Some years ago a bright 
and pretty girl, who had become a Chris- 
tian, and was attending one of the mis- 
sion schools, was informed that her 
parents were unable to meet all their 
pecuniary obligations, and she had been 
sold in order to satisfy their creditors, 
She was very happy in the school, and 
the tidings was to her like the sentence 
of death. Such were the customs of 
her people that she felt there was no 
hope. 

But,..when, her teacher, Mrs. John 
Ballagh, heard what had happened, she 
went to the girl’s home, and found her 
there in a state of most perfect wretched- 
ness. Mrs, Ballagh employed every 
means that she could to get the girl re- 
leased, but no arguments or entreaties 
would move the hearts of the cruel cred- 
itors; and, in fact, the parents looked 
upon it as an act of filial piety on the 
part of a daughter to thus sacrifice her- 
self for their benefit. 


Mrs. Ballagh tried to move the hearts 
of the parents with pity for the poor and 
helpless child; she told them of the great 
sin which they were committing against 


God, and that such acts would surely 


bring his judgments upon them; but it 
was all in vain, The reply was simply 
it has been done, and there is no help 
for it. Mrs, Ballagh then turned to the 
girl, who sat weeping near her side, and 
said, ‘Follow me.” Both then rose, 
and passed out of the room and into the 
street, and from there to Mrs. Ballagh’s 
home. There followed a demand that 
the girl should be given up; but Mrs. 
Ballagh refused to do so. It was finally 


}arranged that Mrs. Ballagh should pay 


the sum of $20, and the girl would be 
released. The girl then resumed her 
studies at the school, and, at the com- 
pletion of her course, was married to one 
of the native officials. She has nowa 
pleasant home, and continues a faithful 
member of the church. 


In one of the recent papers is an ac- 
count of a poor girl who had been sold 
ina similar manner, and had no one to 


pened to hear the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and was convinced of her sin and 
need. She was also truly penitent, but 
was in great trouble, as she saw no way 
to escape from her present sinful and 
sad condition. Her only way to get 
free was to pay the price for which she 
had been sold, and for some time she 
remained as she was, but in great sor- 
row, and trying to devise some means to 
escape. At last, she resolved to sell all 
she had, and even her clothing, and thus 
purchase her release. When she was 
set free, she came to the preacher and 
announced her faith in God and her 
purpose to do his will. After she had 
given a satisfactory evidence of her sin- 
cerity and change of heart, she was re- 
ceived into the church, and is. now a 
consistent and happy follower of Christ. 
H, Loomis, 
Yokohama, Japan, Nov. 5, 1888. 


SOCIAL FORBEARANCE. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


If we would cherish and exhibit a gen- 
erous and gracious disposition toward 
those with whom we are in social 
fellowship we should learn to ex- 
ercise in such relations a spirit of 
forbearance in the urgency of what 
we consider our rights. We can insist 
upon such claims to the full, jealous of 
what we regard as our just proprietorship, 
or we can pleasantly forego such press- 
ure and waive its maintenance, 


As we walk the streets we feel, per- 
haps, that we have the conventional right 


to that margin of the thoroughfare which 


lifts us most clearly above its dust or 
slime, and we can insist upon such ap- 
propriation of advantage, or we can free- 
ly yield it to one whom we meet, and to 
whom it pleases us to show courtesy. 


Are we in haste to read the morning 


j and evening news, and to possess our- 


selves of the intelligence thus conveyed 
to the public, and do we lay hand upon 
the printed sheet while others sit by in 
silent waiting, or do we pass the sheet 
with one urgent gesture to arrest and re- 
lieve such waiting ? 

The proximity to an open window in 
the heat of a summer day, or to a glow- 


ing grate in a frosty evening, ministers 


to the comfort of one thus favored, and 
may be possessed as his privilege, or, in 
generous self-denial, yielded to one at his 
side. 

Do we insist upon our private opinion, 
Gr our personal choice, in the compari- 
son of views, or the rivalry of comforts, 
or do we forego our individual liking 
and suppress our predilection for the 
comfort of one at our side ? 


In all the rivalries and competitions of 
life and adventure we can plead for the 
gratification that sweetens our special lot, 
or we can exercise a generous and liberal 
forbearance in behalf of one whose hap- 
piness is dearer to us than our own. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOIFIU. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 
Treasurer, Mus. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 


Oakland, Oal. 
Secretary, Hop- 


Mrs. H. E. Jzewezrt, Foreign 

kins Oakland, Oal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 8t., San 

Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 

Seminary, Oakland, Home Seore- 

Mrs. 8. 8. Surrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. ant 


OUR DECEMBER MEETING. 


We met once more in Plymouth 
church, where we always feel specially 
welcome, Given, a pastor enthusiastic 
for foreign missions and the American 
Board, a pastor’s wife equally enthusias- 
tic, the church home of our Recording 
Secretary and other ladies whose hearts 
and whose labors have been with us all 
our days, and why should we not feel 
specially welcome at Plymouth church? 

We had one guest from abroad, and 
almost had another, whose messages of 
love and regret were brought tous. . The 
Oceanic sailed last Wednesday, too soon 
for us, as she carried off Miss Adelaide 
Daughaday, whose presence we really felt 
that we must have at this particular meet- 
ing. We longed for a look into her six 
years’ experience of school work in Osaka, 
Japan. Those of us who met her during 
her three days’ stay in San Francisco, or 
who saw her upon the steamer’s deck, 
realized that such an earnest, consecrat- 
ed worker “while the day lasts” must 
needs be at work. Nor did we wonder 
that while more than two hundred girls 
of foreign dress and tongue looked and 
waited for “her to spend Christmas with 
them,” she must needs be speeding on 
her way. What a joy it must be to be 
necessary to the happiness of such a 
company ! 

Our unexpected but most welcome 
guest was Mrs. E. C., Baker, now of 
Honolulu, Present at the time of the 
organization of the W. B. M. P., and 
for many years a member of the execu- 
tive committee, we owe much to her 
wise counsels. By invitation, she gave 
us some account of the native Chris- 
tians at the islands, and a few words on 
the last days of “Father Coan, that con- 
secrated godly missionary!” ‘My work 
is over, it is all glory now !” was frequent- 
ly said by him during that time. Huis 
death was a marked illustration of a 
Christian’s triumphant entry “through 
the gates intothe city.” ‘Blessed are 
they that do His Commandments!” 


Miss Annie Deering, President of the 
Young Ladies’ Branch, was present to 
consult with the Home Secretaries as to 
the enlargement of the work of the 
Branch. It is desirable that all the 
young ladies of our Congregational 
churches be enlisted, and thus a strong 
Organization be formed in the interest of 
foreign missions. If not interested, you 
have our pity. If interested, let us hear 
from you! let your neighbors’ daughters 
hear from. you! Organize a society in 
which you will do faithful work for 
Christ in ministering to his far-away 
little children, in which you will work 
not only with the young ladies of your 
own church, but with all the young 
ladies of our Pacific coast churches, In 
wnion there is strength! Address Miss 
Annie Deering, No. 929 Fillmore street 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Dwinell, Home 
Secretaries, reported in reference to the 
plan of visits from Mrs. Burnell of India 
to the auxiliaries, that it had been thought 
best, after correspondence with seVeral 
churches, to abandon the plan for the 
present, owing to the unsettled weather; 
that this was done most regretfully, as 
all felt that the work of the Board would 
receive a great impulse through the 
labors of Mrs. Burnell. Her first and 
only visit, as it now proves, was made to 
Berkeley, where a most enthusiastic and 
delightful evening service was held, which 
she addressed. She has now gone to 
Saticoy, where her home will be for the 
present. It is hoped that some time in 
the future we can have Mrs. Burnell with 
us again 

The reports of Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer were given as usual. 

The report. of the Treasurer of the 
W. B. M. P. for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1888, was as follows : 


Received from— 
$13 60 
Tolman Band, Mills Seminary....... 25 00 
Miss Flora Dexter, special offering to 

the Thoburn Memorial Fund...... 10 00 
Oregon and Washington Branch..... 61 80 

Total for month. ............-- $132 40 


Vash on hand December 1, 1888....$511 13 
.Mus. R. E, Cons, Treas. 
Most interesting letters were read by 

Mrs. Jewett, from Mrs. Theodore Bald- 

win of Turkey, Mrs.. Perkins of India,and 

Mrs. Hattie Gulick Clark uf Japan. Let- 


ters from Mrs. Logan, formerly of Micro- 


nesia, and Miss Flora Denton of Japan, 


were read by Miss Fay. 

Mrs. Baldwin has just reached Brous- 
sa, after a visit of several months in 
America. She had a delightful welcome 
from many friends, and from our girls of 
the Broussa school. She has found a 
Turkish house, in which they are to live 
for the present, and has resumed work 
In earnest. 

Mrs. Perkins writes of the high-cast 
school, which she and her husband have 
established, and urges that different socie- 
ties or individuals become responsible 
for the education of these boys and girls; 
fifteen dollars will support a pupil a year 
in this school. The Woman’s Board is 
resporsible for the payment of five 
hundred dollars this current year toward 
the educational work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins. How many societies will send 
our Treasurer fifteen dollars for the edu- 
cation of one boy or girl in India? 

Mrs. Clark’s letter instances cases 
of persecution endured “for Christ’s 
sake” in Kumamoto: A law student 
had his arm broken by fellow-students ; 
children had been beaten for coming to 
Sunday-school ;a young girl had been 
cruelly abused and her life threatened by 
her father. But encouraging facts are 
also given—fortunately, “there are two 
sides to every picture.” 

FROM MRS, CLARK’S JOURNAL. 

“Kumamoto, Japan --— “Our boys’ 
and girls’ school continues’ to 
grow steadily; our Sunday-afternoon 
school numbered nearly forty last Sunday. 
The boys im Mr. Clark’s Bible-class are 
one by one coming to attend church, and 
to show real interest in the new teaching. 
A couple of weeks ago an intelligent, 
foreign-dressed man called, who said that 
he was a government officer ; that he had 
heard somewhat of Christianity and 
would like to hear more. He has come 
each Sunday since. Two weeks ago, at 
the request of a number of the policemen 
who attend Mr. Clark’s Bible-class, and 
with the consent of the chief of police, 
a new Bible-class was started in their 
lodging-house ; some twenty attend. Mr. 
Clark’s faithful friend and translator ac- 
companies him, so he can say anything he 
wishes to them, assured of an intelli- 
gent hearing.” | 

Mrs, Logan’s letter expressed her 
thankfulness to the friends who contribut- 
ed twenty-nine dollars at the anniversary 
in Alameda toward the erection of a 
monument to Mr. Logan, who is buried 
at Ruk, Micronesia. “I don’t know 
what to say to the ladies. It was very 
unexpected to me, and most thoughtful 
and kind of you all. I thank you all, 
and am grateful for this token of your 
interest in and sympathyforme. Capt. 
Garland wrotc me that he would get a 
negative of the consecrated spot after the 
monument should be set up, that I may 
know the place as it will be. Ido not 
give up the hope of returning there 
some time in the future.” Mrs. Logan 
is now in Santon, Indiana, with her father 
and mother, | 

Mrs. Pike reported from her sister, 
Miss West of Aintab, saying that she 
had begun teaching farther in the inter- 
ior of Syria. 

These brief extracts give very little 
idea of the letters, but you shall have 
them soon toread for yourselves. How 
good it would be if every one of our 
auxiliaries could have a representative 
at these monthly meetings! A pen ac- 
count fails to convey the spirit of it all 
—the mere letters do not suffice. Come, 
then, those of you who can; “help us, and 
let us help you ; let us take sweet counsel 
together of the things of the kingdom !” 


It is stated that 100 are added yearly 
to the number of the insane that this 
State has to care for. In our two asy- 
lums at Napa and Stockton, and the 
new one for a small number of chronic 
cases, are now crowded over 3,000 pa- 
tients. Next year the number will be 
increased by one hundred, and so on. 
These are sad facts, but, whatever the 
cost or trouble, these people must be 
kindly and tenderly cared for. It is the 
basest cruelty to crowd or abuse such 
unfortunates. But it is not alone in Cal- 
ifornia that insanity is alarmingly on the 
increase and the accommodations are al- 
together insufficient. It is so, to a great- 
er or less degree, all over the country. 
In New York, at the asylum on Ward’s 
Island, it is said that in one room 15x20 
feet there are eight beds ; and so the in- 
stitution is filled, and has been for some 
years. This condition is being brought 
to the attention of the people, and an 
improvement will, no doubt, soon be 
made. We ought to have an asylum in 
the southern part of this State. 7 


Reporters of a leading Chicago daily 
took a census of church attendance No- 
vember 18th in twenty of the leading 
churches of that city. The weather was 
unpleasant.. There: were in the First 
Congregational church, Rev. Dr. E."P. 
Goodwin, 602; Union Park, Rev.. Dr. 
Noble, 620; Plymouth, Rev. Dr. Gun- 
saulus, £73; New England, Rev. Dr. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wxpnespay, Decemper 12, 1888 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN JAPAN. 


In view of the crisis through which the Con- 
gregational churches are passing, and their im- 
minent danger of being absorbed, though with- 


- out realizing it, by the Presbyterian churches of 


Japan, the following letters were prepared in 
English, and a translation into the Japanese 
language made by Rev. J. D. Ebina, a promi- 
neni Japanese preacher of the Congregational 
churches, and copies of both versions sent to 
those to whom the letters are addressed by the 


SIDNEY L, GULICK, 
ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 


Kumamoto, Japan, Nov. 3, 1888, 


writers. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED UNION. 


No. I. 
KuMAMoOToO, Japan, Oct. 18, 1888. 

To the Members of the A. B. C.F. M. Mis- 
sion in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of the 
Aumi-ai (Congregational) Churches — DEAR 
BRETHREN: We call your attention to the 
following questions : 

1. Concerning the organization of the meet- 
ing of delegates which is to decide the Union 
question at Osaka : 

Are the representatives of both denomina- 
tions to be organized into a single body to de- 
cide the questions as they come up by majority 
votes? Orare there to be two independent 


bodies, one for each denomination, the Union 


and its various details of plans, to be agreed to 
by each body separately ? 
. 2. Concerning the relations to the Dendog- 
waisha (Home Missionary Society): Accord- 
ing to the proposed constitution, Renkwai 
(Presbytery), of which there will be several, 
‘‘may estabiish home missions.” Will the 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) sur- 
render its work tc these Renkwai (Presbyteries) 
as rapidly as they are formed ? During this 
transition period will it also surrender its divi- 
dends, as well as its liabilities, to the various 
Renkwai (Presbyteri-s) as they are formed, and 
in proportion to the amount of each in the ter- 
ritory under the care of such Renkwai (Presby- 
teries) ? If some such, or any other method be 
adopted, what is to be the relation to the money 
now received from the American Board, which 
is six-tenths of the entire amount received by 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) ? 
Will that per cent. be continued so long as the 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) still 
has work on its hands, and, when it ceases to 
exist, is it the expectation and plan of the Kumi- 
ai (Congregational) churches that they can do 
the work without this assistance from abroad ? 
Or is it expected that the American Board will 
continue to furnish six-tenths of the expenses of 
Dendo (evangelistic) work incurred by the 
Renkwai (Presbyteries), covering the field now 
occupied by the Dendogwaisha (Home Mission- 
ary Society)? Or if not this, what is the,plan? 
3. Concerning the relations with the Doshi- 
sha and other schools: According to the’ pro- 
posed constitution, ‘‘Renkwai(Presbyteries) may 
establish or assume connection with Christian 
schools, colleges and theological seminaries.” 
What sort of connection is contemplated by 
this clause ? Is it such a connection as shall 
give the Renkwai (Presbyteries), in some true 
sense, control of the school, or is it merely a 
nominal connection, as, for instance, a visiting 
board, without power to make any change, be- 
ing simply asked to give advice ? If the former, 
shall the power extend to the appointment and 


control of the faculties, and is it contemplated 


that the responsibilities of the finances shall al- 
so be in the hands of the Renkwai (Presby- 
terics)? 


4. Concerning the relations with the A. B. | 


C.F. M.: Has there been any presentation 
of the matter to the Board as such, informing 
them, officially, of the proposed action, and 
asking their suggestions, and, if they see fit, 
their approval, or, if they see not fit, their dis- 
approval of the plan ? If not, and if after full 
discussion the Board, as a Board, does not ex- 
press its approval of the plan, are the members 
ot its mission here, and are the members of the 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) churches, ready to go 
on and complete the arrangements, and enter 
into the Union ? If both the Board and the 
American Congregational churches think that 
the Union is virtually an absorption by the 
Presbyterian Church in Japan of all the church- 
es and the flourishing work that have grown 
up under the liberal support and bountiful con- 
tributions of the Congregational churches of 
America, which, iudeed, is the very thing 
claimed in a public address by one of the lead- 
ing Presby-:erian missionaries, now in America, 
and because of such thoughts they decidedly dis- 
approve of the plan as it now stands, though 
they might have no objection to a plan that 
promises genuine union, are the members of its 
mission here, and are the members of the Ku- 
mi-ai (Congregational) churches, ready to insist 
that the matter must be pushed through under 
the present plan ? 
REMARKS. 


We ask these questions, not to oppose, but, 
on the contrary, to do all that we can to help 
on the cause of true union. We are ignorant as 
to the answers to the first three general ques- 
tions; as to the fourth, we think that the 
Board has not made any official statement as to 
whether or not the proposed Plan -of Union 
is satisfactory. We have sought answers to 
these questions, but have not found- them. It 
has seemed to us that, as these questions are vi- 
tal to the practical success of any union move- 
ment, they should be freely discussed. 

1. It may be said to the first question that it 
should be left to the delegates themselves how 
to organize. Very true, and yet, unless the 
matter shall have been previously arranged, 
and unless there shall have been presented to 
both denominations the necessity that, in order 
to secure impartial action, each denomination 
should have its separate convention, though 
sitting simultaneously and in the same city, it 
would not be strange if the delegates should all 
sit as one body; in that case, by majority rul- 
ings, every motion might be carried over the 
united vote of the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 


‘churches, for they will form but a minority of 


such a convention. 

2. As to the second and third questions, it 
may be said that they cannot be settled until 
after the union has taken place. Yet, on the 
contrary, there seem to be strong reasons for 
holding that there must be some understanding 
on them, especially about the third question, 
before it can be known whether the proposed 
union is on a satisfactory plan. Scores of 
thousands of dollars have been put into the 
Doshisha, to say nothing of the large propor- 
tion of the A. B. C. F. M. missionaries in 
Japan, who have spent their best years and 
their hardest work in making the institution 
what it is to-day. Some knowledge, therefore, 
as to what is the plan for its future relations, as 
its control, ecclesiastical connections and sup- 
port, must be made known to those who are 
now responsible for its support before the Plan 
of Union can be at all satisfactory, either to the 
most of the missionaries here, to the Kumi-ai 
(Congregational) churches, or to the American 
Board and the countless supporters and bene- 
factors in America. 

3. It may be said, with reference to the 
fourth question, that mutual relations bet ween 
the American Board, their Japan Mission and 
the Kumi ai (Congregational) churches are 
such that there is no room for official informa- 
tion on such a topic, and no place for require- 
ments from one body of another; but while 
this is, without doubt, in a very real sense true, 
yet in another real sense it is not true. These 
bodies are not independent bodies, unconnected 
one with another. They cannot do their proper 
work if even out of harmony with each other ; 
and, although their relationships are not laid 
down in constitutions and ironbound rules, they 
are none the less real and vital. These rela- 


tionships are involved in the very Congrega- 
tional polity of our denomination (indeed they 
are the very essence of Congregationalism, and 
one of the causes of its success here in Japan), 
and are, it is true, advisory; but simply because 
they are advisory we are not at liberty to neg- 
lect them. That questions two, three and four 
are mutually interlocked is self-evident. Un- 
less two and three have some suitable settle- 
ment, it cannot be expected that four will’ be 
satisfactorily answered. This is one reason 
why two and three must be settled before, and 
cannot be left for settlement till after union has 
been accomplished ; and they must be settled 
some time before in order that the many sup- 
porters may know what is proposed, and that 
their approval may be secured. That this 
fourth question is as pressing for immediate 
thought-and action as the preceding, is evident 
on considering the financial aspect of the prob- 
lem. If the Board and the American Congre- 
gational churches are decidedly of the opinion 
that this Mission, men, and churches, have 
gone over to the Presbyterians without even 
consulting them, it is not at all probable that 


tems and the causes which have produced them, 
can be known only by a knowledge of their 
history: of this the following is an outline 
sketch. 

Apostolical times [essentially Congrega- 
tional]. Wherever Christians were gathered 
from Jews or Gentiles, there a church was 
formed which administerated all its own mat- 
ters, even to the discipline of its members; in 
times of need the church consulted with the 
Apostles and with other churches in their 
vicinity, and assisted each other. This was 
Congregationalism in essence, though they 
never thought of naming themselves. 

Ante-Nicene times [essentially Presbyterian]. 
The next grew up a union of churches, with 


the ablest men in each, acting as governors of 


the whole. By gradual steps this governing 
body came to be absolute in each local church, 
attending to all its matters of business and dis- 
cipline; the head of these bodies was called a 
Patriarch, and his district the Patriarchate. 
this was Presbyterianism in essence, though at 
that time it had no name. 

Post-Nicene or Papal times [Prelatical]. 


they will continue their hearty support of their | But perecutions and doctrinal discussions made 
work in this field. It is likely that, under it very helpful for these Patriarchates to con- 
such circumstances, the Board would grant , sult with, and assist each other, and especially 
money to the Renkwai (Presbytery) (after the 4 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) shall stronger. As the Roman Patriarchate, or See, 


have ceased to exist) for the carrying on of 
work which they feel is Presbyterian work, and 
not genuine union work ? Is it likely that the 


that the weaker should receive help from the 


was in every way the most powerful, being in 
the capital of the world and having a compara- 
tively large amount of education, culture, 


Board will continue to grant nearly $3,000 | wealth, and political influence, its advice, and 
(gcld) to the Doshisha, and over $2,000 (gold) help wére eagerly sought; ere long it began to 
to other schools, to say nothing of the salaries, | assume authority over the other Sees or Patri- 


and houses, and many incidental expenses, 
which are by no means light, of those who are 
entirely given up to teaching in the below men- 
tioned schools, as well as in other schools oth- 
erwise self-supporting, is it at all likely, we 
repeat, that they will continue to grant these 


archates. To this there was much opposition in 
some quarters, but in others very little, so that 
in time all of Europe west of Greece came 
under the government of the church at Rome. 
The Greek and other Eastern churches never 
acknowledged that the Roman Church had the 


abundant funds if they have the decided con- ! right to do this, and they therefore have dis- 


viction that their work has been handed over to 
the Presbyterians? Is it likely that the Board 
will continue to grant to the Japanese churches 
for the various branches of their work which 
are aiming to become self-supporting, $15,000 
(gold), as they have the past year, to say noth- 
ing of the expenses connected with the mis- 


this country, their support when sick or at 
home, their salaries, etc.), feeling that their 
work the world over, and even the church life at 
home, has received a severe blow by the ab- 
sorption of a most flourishing mission of their 
denomination by the Presbyterian Church ? 
There is but one answer to these questions— 
“No.” 

If the Mission and the Kumi-ai (Congrega- 
tioual) churches are ready to carry on their 
work in the future without much help from the 
American Congregational churches, then they 
may be ready to complete the Union without 
seeking the advice of the Board and of the Con- 
gregational churches of America, and even to 
disregard any clearly pronounced decision. But 
if such is not the case, and even greater favors 
are desired of them in the future, then question 
four should receive immediate full and careful 
treatment. 

It may be that our understanding of the 
questions now up, and their relationships here 
and at home, is very faulty, and that, there- 
fore, these questions are entirely aside from 
the point and have no real value; but we sin- 
cerely hope, for the sake of the Japanese 
Christians, and for the sake of the prospects of 
real union, that these questions will receive 
such attentive thought as their importance de- 
mands. SIDNEY L. GULICK, 

ORRAMEL H. GULICK, 


QUESTIONS —NO, 2. 


To The members of the A. B. C. F. M. 
Mission in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of 
the Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches—DEAR 
BRETHREN: We invite your attention to the 
following question concerning denominational 
affiliations. 

What are to be the ecclesiastical relations of 
the proposed Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwai ? 
What more particularly are to be its relations 
to those denominations from which it springs ? 
Will there be sent to the United States or 
elsewhere delegates to represent this church, 
either in the National Congregational Council, 
or in the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Churches ?» Will this church send representa- 
tives to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, as do 


tinct churches to this day. This assumption 
of power was effected about 500 A. D., and 
remained unshaken for about 1,000 years: Dur- 


‘ing thistime the Roman Church claimed and ob- 


tained more and more temporal power; at one 
time it was able to say to the various nations 


| of Europe who should and who should not be 
sionaries (their traveling expenses to and from king. 


Having such immense power in its hands, 
whereby she could control the lives and for- 
tunes of every single individual of half a dozen 
nations, all traces of Congregational independ- 
ence, and even of Presbyterian government, 
were obliterated. | Ambitious irreligious men 
entered its offices and controlled its actions, so 
that the church lost all power to put down sin: 
those in authority were often the worst sinners, 
and those who rebuked sin were easily silenced 
by excommunication, or by martyrdom. The 
church at last became so fearfully wicked, that 
good men found they must unite to purify it. 


In their efforts todo this, Martin Luther and 


thousands of others were excommunicated by 
the Roman Church, and many thousands were 
killed. Those put out of the Roman Church 
by its wicked leaders, formed new churches; 
these churches soon gathered to themselves 


| large numbers of those who could not endure 


the corruption of the Roman Church, and are 
now known as the Protestant Churches. 


They sprang up in Germany, Switzerland, 


Holland, England and Scotland; and because 
of the evils which had come up under a church 


government managed entirely by the clergy, 


and supposing that they were adopting the 
original and divinely appointed church govern- 
ment, they all, except the English church, ad- 
opted a gcvernment in which representatives 
from the individual congregations should assist. 
Thus have come into being the various Reform- 
ed, the Protestant Episcopal, and the Presby- 
terian churches of to-day. These things took 
place between 1,500 A. D. and 1,600 A. D. 

It was just after the Roman Church had 
excommunicated the millions who had become 
Protestant that she sent missionaries to many 
parts of the world, to bring them under the 
dominion of the Pope of Rome. Thus was it 
that Xavier with his priests brought Christian- 
ity for the first time to Japan. If the Roman 


, Church had succeeded in this plan Japan would 
| to-day be under the blighting rule of the 


Church of Rome, as are Mexico and South 
America, These countries, in spite of three 
hundred years of intercourse with Europe, are 
so bound down with bigotry and superstition, 


_ that pepular education has been impossible, 


all Presbyterian Churches in all parts of the ' 


world ? 
REMARKS, 


To this question there have been given 
two opposite answers. Missionaries of 
the American Board have said, ‘Of course 


not; this is a new body, neither Presby- | 


terian nor Congregational, and therefore will 
have afhliations with neither of these denomina- 
tions in America and England.” Missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Churches on the other hand, 
say, as is reported, that as the proposed con- 
stitution is prevailingly Presbyterian in polity, 
this new church truly belongs to the Presby- 


and even not cared for, and to read the Bible 
has been counted as criminal and punishable. 
But in the providence of God, before Christian- 
ity should be established in Japan,the Christian 
Church was itself to be purified by three cen- 
turies of discussion and blocdy strife, in which 
scores of thousands of victims should suffer a 
martyr’s death, so that now Japan receives 
Christainity direct from the word of God, un- 
changed by the traditions of men. For this 
the Christians of Japan have great cause to be 


' thankful. 


terian family of churches, hence will send dele- | 


gates to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 

So far as we know this questiun has not been 
answered nor even discussed by the members of 
the Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches. 


At the time of the formation of these Prot- 
estant churches the idea of religious liberty 
was not yet developed. As soon as these new 
churches became strong enough to control or 
take possession of the civil governments they, 
in turn, began to persecute and to kill those 
who differed from them, not only in matters of 


It | belief, but also in the minor matters of church 


seems to us to be one of those questions which | government and the ritual of church service. 


should be freely discussed by both of the con- 
tracting denominations, and acareful decision 
arrived at satisfactory to them both; also that 
such a decision should be incorporated in the 
constitution, and made known tothe America 
Churches and Boards: only thus can it be 
known whether the proposed plan for Union is 
a satisfactory one. To allow the possibility of 
sending delegates to either one of the denomin- 
ations and not to the other, is sure te be unsatis- 
factory to the neglected denomination. It is 
also equally certain, that to leave the settle- 
ment of this question till after Union has been 
accomplished would be no less unsatisfactory, 
since the presence of an article in the constitu- 
tion on this subject will be one of the impor- 
tant elements in determining whether genuine 
Union is actually provided for, or the ultimate 
absorption of one body by the other. 


Already we have received two letters from 
one of the leading thinkers and men of influ- 
ence with the American Board and Congrega- 
tional churches, anxiously inquiring about this 
subject: he says that the absence of an article 
in the constitution on this most important 
matter fs causing much solicitude in the minds 
of those who are most interested in the work of 
the Congregational churches in Japan. 

That this is a most important matter, and 
one that Congregational churches have special 
reasons to be solicitous about, becomes appar- 
ent In considering the various kinds of church 
organizations (polity), with the history of their 
rise. 

There are three, and only three, kinds or 
families of church organization; these are: 

1. The Prelatical, or Episcopal; In _ these 
the governing power isin the hands of the 
clergy: the Roman, the Greek, the Episcopal 
and the Methodist Episcopal churches, belong 
to this family. 

2. The Presbyterian: In these the governing 
power is in the hands ,of the Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assemblies, which are 
composed of the clergy and representatives 
from the Congregations: the Reformed churches 
of Europe, the Lutheran, and the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, England, and America, 
belong to this family. 

3. The Independent or Congregational: In 
these the growing power is in the hands of the 
[church] congregation; each member takes his 
part in the church government; each church is 
absolutely independent, but seeks the advice of 
sister churches in all cases that seem desirable: 
the Congregationalists of America, the Inde- 
pendent of England, and the Baptist churches 
are the chief representatives of this family’ of 
the church organizations. 

The advantage and advantages of these sys- 


Romanists persecuted Protestants, and Prot- 
estants persecuted Romanists; Episcopalians 
persecuted Presbyterians, and Presbyterians 
Episcopalians, as each came into power. As 
it had been in the Roman Church, so it was in 
these new churches ; as they came into power 
ambitious religious men entered their bodies 
and controlled their courts, so that even these 
churches which had grown out of a protest 
against the sins in the Roman Church became 
themselves filled with sin; those within these 
churches who tried to reform them were driven 
out, and often severely persecuted. | 


During all these centuries of bloody persecu- 
tion, one after another, men have arisen who 
have given expression to the thought that each 
congregation of believers should govern itself ; 
that Christians should rule themselves, and 


that they should not be ruled by a body of 


priests or clergymen, over which the people 
have no control. Finally, men in England 
holding this opinion gathered into a congrega- 
tion; but an act of Parliament required them 
to attend the Established Church. They re- 
fused and were persecuted. Some escaped to 
Holland, and thence, after some years, went 
to America, that they might be free to develop 
their own views of Church government. These 
were the Pilgrim Fathers. Hence comes the 
Congregationalism of to-day, insisting that the 
surest safeguard of religious liberty is the gov- 
ernment of each congregation by its own mem- 
bers, and not by an established order of clergy 
who rule from above. This is the foundation 
stone of Congregationalism, and has been se- 
cured only by suffering and death. Thus has 
some part of the Christian world returned to 
the original method of church government 


‘adopted at the beginning by Christians. 


Of course, each family of churches claims 
that its polity is the best. The Prelatical 
churches say that there are no other churches ; 
they are the only churches. The Presbyterians 
think their system is the perfect one, and insist 
that the Congregational one is very weak. 
Many other churches agree in depreciating the 
loose organization that allows each congregation 
of believers togovern itself in all matters; but 
this is the very boast and aim of Congregation- 
alism, and the foundation truth on which it 
was built. 

That its government has little outside organ- 
ization in the form of elaborate constitutions 
and courts and officials is true; but on that 
account it is not weak nor to be despised. 
The adverse estimates of those who are mem- 


bers of other denominations can not be accept- 


ed by Congregationalists as true; the tree must 
be judged by its fruits. We are willing that 
Congregationalism shall be judged by its fruits. | 


‘ In the light of history, it becomes quite 
evident that Congregational churches should 
cling earnestly to their polity; it is the fruit of 
eighteen centuries of history, and has been se- 
cured only at countless cost, and is of priceless 
value. Is it any wonder that in planting the 
life-giving seed of God's Word in ew lands 
they should wish with it to plant that form of 
church government which they think to be of 
such value in preserving in their purest forms, 
and in developing to their fullest measure, the 
spiritual truths of that Word? Is it any won- 
der, therefore, that they should look with 
grave doubts and with no little distrust on any 
plan of union effort which does not insure the 
preservation of that which is the cause of their 
own abundant spiritual life and activity? No; 
it is but right that they should. They should 
see to it that truths of so fundamental a nature 
should be planted and cultivated the world 
over; to do less were to betray their trust. 

It is evident, therefore, that the question of 
denominational alliance is of vast importance. 
Is the proposed constitution such that the body 
adopting it will belong to the Presbyterian 
family of churches? If so, it follows that there 
will be alliances formed with the great Presby- 
terian churches of Christendom; and although 
there may be elements, of Congregationalism in 
the constitution, these are likely to be gradu- 
ally eliminated, and the body to become, in 
time, fully Presbyterian. This fesult will be 
insured and hastened by denominational alli- 
ance. Should such be the case, the work of 
the Congregational churches of Japan will have 
been swallowed up by the Presbyterian Church, 
and, if there has been no defection of churches 
in the process, Japan will be left destitute of 
the third and last great development of church 
government. This will be an irreparable loss 
not only to the Christians,-but also to the na- 
tion, as might be clearly shown. 

Therefore it is that we present at such length 
and urge so strongly the pressing importance 
of this question. Is this to be genuine union, 
or absorption? Where are constitutional guar- 
antees that will satisfy the Kumi-ai (Congrega- 
tional) churches? Where are the constitutional 
guarantees that shall satisfy the American Con- 
gregational churches on this point; and so 
assure their continued and hearty support of 
the rapidly expanding work in Japan? 

SIDNEY L, GULICK, 
ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 


QUESTIONS—NO, 3. 


KUMAMOTO, Japan, Oct. 29, 1888. 

To the Members of the A. B. C. F. M. Mis- 
sion in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of the 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches — DEAR 
BRETHREN: Ina previous letter (No. 3) we 
presented some defects in the proposed system 
of Church Courts, and asked whether the Ku- 
mi-ai (Congregational) churches were ready to 
delegate such unlimited powers to courts estab- 
lished by articles so uncertain, and even contra- 
dictory. We now invite your attention to the 
following weighty objections to the necessary 
nature and results of this and of every system of 
Church Courts. Courts are objectionable— 

1. Because of the difficulty of understanding 
their laws. The language of Court laws must 
have mathematical accuracy. A man without 
a keen mind, much experience in law matters, 
and an accurate knowledge of the use of words, 
cannot understand the full meaning of a single 
sentence except by hard study, and he may 
even then misunderstand it. The uncertainty 
and difficulty of law interpretation is proverbial, 
and is due to the above-named cause. For this 
reason it is that men must have special training, 
and must devote their lives to the understand- 
ing of laws ard the language of laws before their 
judgments are trusted. Though not to the 
same extent, this is also true of Church laws. 
There are within the churches men who make 
the study of Church laws a business. Such be- 


ing the case, how can the average member of a 


church be expected to know and understand his 
own Church laws? He may know their prin- 
ciples, but he seldom does the laws themselves. 

But there is special objection to the proposed 
Constitution because the authoritative standard 
is the Englislr version. How many members of 
the churches have had the advantage of an Eng- 
lish education ? And how many of them have 
carried their studies far enough to understand 
the English even as well as they do the Japan- 
ese version ? And when the iuterpretation of a 
law depends on the use of such words as ‘‘the” 
and ‘‘any” (see Letter 3 B, VII b), how many 
of the better educated ones can grasp the 
meaning and understand the difference in the 
interpretation and the great possibilities of 
abuses thus allowed? Therefore, Church 
Courts are objectionable— 


1. Because the average church member can- 
not understand the laws. 

2. Because of the inevitable placing of the 
government of the Church in the hands of the 
few. If the above reasoning is correct, one in- 
evitable result is that the masses of the church 
members will leave the governing of the Church 
in the hands of those who understand the Con- 
stitution and Court laws; especially will this 
be the case where the Constitution and laws 
are in a foreign language. And if questions 
should be referred to the people—as, for in- 
stance, amendments to the Constitution—which 
refer in any way to the laws, the people are not 
able to form independent judgments, but will 
do as those who know the laws advise. Thus 
may the rule of the few become more and more 
firmly fixed. ‘‘Like other men, ‘ministers love 
power ; systematic men like to have things in 
their own hands.” But power, even in the 
hands of good men, is a temptation and a dan- 
ger; should that power become great, ambitious 
men will work their way into the places of 
power, and, once there, it will be found diffi- 
cult to dislodge them, though it may be mani- 
fest to all that the Church is dishonored by 
their actions and influence. If, then, the peo- 
ple have moral independence, and the circum- 
stances seem to them to warrant it, they will 
rise in rebellion against the evil which they 
cannot overthrow, and, leaving the old Church, 
will form a new one. These have been the 
regular steps whereby the churches of Christen- 
dom have been formed. 


Furthermore, the loss to the Christians indi- 
vidually, and to the Church as a whole, of the 
interest in the Church. life, and the constant 
education insured and necessitated by self-gov- 
ernment, cannot be computed. Therefore any 
system of Church Courts is objectionable— 

2. Because it takes from the people the gov- 
ernment of themselves and places it in the 
hands of the few. 

3. Because of the tendency of all forms of 
government to centralization of power. This 
is but the statement of the principle involved in 
the preceding paragraph. Any organism that 
has life will grow ; this it will continue to do 
until circumstarces external to itself (usually 
caused by itself—e. g., abuses) rise to over- 
throw it. Thehistory of Europe, England and 
America is full of illustrations of this truth. It 
is simply another way of saying that those who 
are in power do what they can to stay there 
and to increase their power. That this tenden- 
cy to centralization is harmful to the Chureh 
and a curse to Christianity, is manifest to every 
student of history. Therefore, any system of 
Church Courts having real power is objection- 
able— 

3. Because of the tendency to centralization 
of power. 

4. Because «f the assumption of a right be- 
longing to God alone. 

5. Because of the inability to enforce that 
assumption. 

6. Because of the consequent splitting of 


Christendom into countless denominations. 


These three objections must be treated to- 
gether. 

Church Courts have three distinct purposes, 
which should be carefully distinguished in 
thought as well as in the laws which regulate 
their trials. (The proposed Constitution does 


not do this.) These purposes are the purifica- 


tion of the Church. 

(a) By the settling of difficulties among 
church members. 

(6) By the censure, suspension or expulsion 
of members who may have fallen into sin. _ 

(c) By the suppression of forms of belief 
thought to be false, called heresies. 

That the first two ends can be best secured 
by the local congregation, assisted, if thought 
best, by the sister churches, is the claim of 
Congregationalists ; this, they say, because the 
Church concerned can most easily become ac- 
quainted with all the facts, and justice can be 
most promptly administered, and the honor of 
the Church vindicated. 

That the third is a proper purpose and object 
for human courts they deny. God, and God 
alone, can know all the evidence necessary to 
decide such cases ; God, and God alone, has 
the right and the power to punish men for 
holding false views and theories. But, even if 
human courts had the right to prosecute so- 
called heretics, they have not been able to 
crush out a single heresy; and that, too, though 
supported by all the powers of Europe, and a 
thousand secret informers, and dungeons, and 
inquisitions, and open degradation, and death 
by stoning, starving and burning. Every great 
heresy of antiquity has its representatives to- 
day. So far from exterminating them and 
bringing honor to the Courch, the very efforts 
of the courts have resulted, too often, alas! in 
the murdering of thousands of innocent victims 
—men, women and children—and in _ the 
breaking of the Church of Christ into the 
countless fragments which are to be found to- 
day in Europe, England and America, and in 
every other land, even to Japan. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
here speaking of the guilt of the crimes of per- 
secution and murder for religious purposes 
(great though they are); but weare only draw- 
ing attention to the facts, to which all history 
is a witness, that human courts have not had 
the power to compel a surrender or change of 
belief ; that, in attempting to do this, they are 
assuming a right which is God's alone, though 
they may verily believe that they are doing 
God's work under his direct command; and 
that, by their efforts to do it, they bring only 
dishonor to his holy name and cause. © 

That this assumption of right has been made, 
not only in the distant past, but that it is still 
made in the present era of enlightenment, in 
the country foremost in its claims to religious 
liberty, is a sad fact, yet true. The majority of 
the churches of Christendom have not yet learn- 
ed this lesson of history, for they still prosecute 
for heresy. And that theseefforts, though now 
enforced by fire arid sword, still bring wide 
disaster on the Church of Christ, is evident to 
all who consider such facts as the following, 
that, in the United States of America alone 
there are thirteen distinct organizations of the 
Presbyterian Church, five of which have been 
formed from the union of fourteen bodies which 
have had distinct organizations in the past, and 
five more of which are bodies that have been 
formed by divisions, but that have never re- 
united, thus amounting in all to nineteen dis- 
tinct organizations, which have been due to in- 
ternal dissensions, which dissensions have cul- 
minated in court decisions, which, in turn, 
have caused the denominational divisions. Not 
all of these were the resuli of heresy trials, but 
in most cases they had their root in, and re- 
ceived their power from, doctrinal differences, 
and in every case they resulted in the splitting 
of the Church and the dishonor of Christ. But 
enough has been said to show that, under its 
best forms, and among people the most enlight- 
ened and the most ready to observe the consti- 
tutional requirements, systems of Church 
Courts, so far from upholding the unity and 
honor of the Church, have been its greatest 
shame and weakness. 

The reason why human courts have not the 
right to condemn nor the power to suppress 
heresy, is very easy to understand. God allows 
no one to stand between the conscience and its 
Creator, to whom alone it is responsible. 
Whatever a conscientious man believes to be 
truth, he holds sacred as the truth of God, and 
there is not the power on earth that can com- 
pel a change in that belief. Therefore, since 
no man can either know or remove the causes 
of such a belief, no man is competent to con- 
demn it. Judge not’that ye be not judged. 
Church Courts, ignoring these truths, and at- 
tempting to do that which they have neither 
the right nor the power to do, have, in the 
past, brought, and must continue in the future 
to bring, disaster and dishonor on the Church 
Therefore, Courts are objection- 
able — 

4. Because of th¢ assumption of aright be- 
longing to God alone. 

§. Because of the inability to enforce that 
assumption. 

6. Because of the consequent splitting of 
Christendom into countless denominations. 

Such are six weighty objections to the neces- 
sary nature and results of any and every sys- 
tem of Church Courts. For these objections 
Congregationalism has rejected the whole sys- 
tem. It must now be evident that, in seeking 
to uphold its polity, Congregationalism is not 
seeking to uphold an empty ‘‘ism,” but rather 
principles of priceless value to the human race. 
These great truths are the fundamental condi- 
tions of civil and religious liberty, and of civil- 


ization itself. They are the product of six 


millenniums of suffering, and are only in this 
century, and in the latter part of it, beginning 
to be at all widely recognized among the na- 
tions. Complete intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, in the Church as well as out of it, the 
arrogance of assuming what is God’s right 
alone, the futility of commands in matters of 
tlagught and belief, the necessity rather of seek- 
ing and giving counsel —these are the greatest 
truths of this age. 

It is the glory of Congregationalism that she 
has been the first and the foremost of the 
Churches to seize them and to make them the 
corner-stone on which to build the temporal 
Church. It is these truths that she is trying to 
give to the various nations to which her mis- 
sionaries have gone. It is that these truths 
may take firm root and bring forth-rich fruit 
that she is so liberal in the support, in various 
lands, of such costly educational institutions 
as Robert College and the Doshisha; for she 
well knows that unless those to whom these 
great truths are given have some fair measure 
of education the truths will neither be appre- 
ciated nor preserved. Therefore it is that the 
American Congregational churches look with 
such solicitude on every union effort which does 
not insure the preservation of these truths 
which God in his providence has intrusted to 
their keeping. 

Brethren, if these things are so, are we 
ready to go on and complete the proposed 
Union? Are we ready to surrender truths of 
such priceless value? Rather, let us stand fast 
in the freedom wherewith God has made us 
free. SIDNEY L, GULICK. 

ORRAMEL H, GULICK. 


Only one nation ever had | personal hy- 
giene instruction, and only one national 
code of laws entered into the details of 


personal daily life with its sahitary re- | 


quirements. The nation was that of the 
Jews, and the laws were those given by 
Moses, - The nation had its reward, as 
will any nation to-day which will take up 
in earnest the work of personal and home 
or family hygiene.—Mrs. R. H. Rich- 
ards, Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


According to Rev. Elizabeth W. Green- 
wood there are 2,432 physicians and 
surgeons, 165 ministers and 75 lawyers 
in this country who are women. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


= 
= 
=> 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 


1888, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location aid surroundings are unsar- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


w. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL, 


Hopkins Academy 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 

Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and t¢ach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev: EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


f hos IS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of Oalifornia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs D B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 


HE COLLEGE OOURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. 0., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


SCHOOL 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. lLastructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourriculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 


aration for business or for entrance to the best 


colleges of the United States. For particulars 
address the Principal, 
REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Dairy Improvements 


Cc 
Ee 


STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 
BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Als) HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 
ene for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


G. G. WIGKSON & CO. 


RMEOVED To 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 
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THE PacrIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, December 12, 1888 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN JAPAN. 


In view of the crisis through which the Con- 
gregational churches are passing, and their im- 
minent danger of being absorbed, though with- 
out realizing it, by the Presbyterian churches of 
Japan, the following letters were prepared in 
English, and a translation: into the Japanese 
language made by Rev. J. D. Ebina, a promi- 
nent Japanese preacher of the Congregational 
churches, and copies of both versions sent to 
those to whom the letters are addressed by the 


writers. SIDNEY L. GULICK, 
ORRAMEL H. 


Kumamoto, Japan, Nov. 3, 1888, 


({UESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED UNION. 


No. I. | 
KUMAMOTO, Japan, Oct..18, 1888. 

To the Members of the A. B. C.F. M. Mis- 
sion in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of the 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches — DEAR 
BRETHREN: We call your attention to the 
following questions : 

1. Concerning the organization of the meet- 
ing of delegates which is to decide the Union 
question at Osaka : 

Are the representatives of both denomina- 
tions to be organized into a single body to de- 
cide the questions as they come up by majority 
votes? Orare there to be two independent 
bodies, one for each denomination, the Union 
and its various details of plans, to be agreed to 
by each body separately ? 

2. Concerning the relations to the Dendog- 
waisha (Home Missionary Society): Accord- 
ing to the proposed constitution, Renkwai 
(Presbytery), of which there will be several, 
‘‘may estabiish home missions.” Will the 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) sur- 
render its work tc these Renkwai (Presbyteries) 
as‘rapidly as they are formed ? During this 
transition period will it also surrender its divi- 
dends, as well as its liabilities, to the various 
Renkwai (Presbyterics) as they are formed, and 
in proportion to the amount of each in the ter- 
ritory under the care of such Renkwai (Presby- 
teries) ? If some such, or any other method be 
adopted, what is to be the relation to the money 
now received from the American Board, which 
is six-tenths of the entire amount received by 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) ? 
Will that per cent. be continued so long as the 
Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) still 
has work on its hands, and, when it ceases to 
exist, is it the expectation and plan of the Kumi- 
ai (Congregational) churches that they can do 
the work without this assistance from abroad ? 
Or is it expected that the American Board will 
continue to furnish six-tenths of the expenses of 
Dendo (evangelistic) work. incurred by the 
Renkwai (Presbyteries), covering the field now 
occupied by the Dendogwaisha (Home Mission- 
ary Society)? Or if not this, what is the plan? 

3. Concerning the relations with the Doshi- 
sha and other schools: According to the pro- 
posed constitution, ‘‘Renkwai(Presbyteries) may 
establish or assume connection: with Christian 
schools, colleges and theological seminaries.” 
What sort of connection is contemplated by 
this clause ? Is it such a connection as shall 
give the Renkwai (Presbyteries), in some true 
sense, control of the school, or is it merely a 
nominal connection, as, for instance, a visiting 
board, without power to make any change, be- 
ing simply asked to give advice ? If the former, 
shall the power extend to the appointment and 
control of the faculties, and is it contemplated 
that the responsibilities of the finances shall al- 
so be in the hands of the Renkwai (Presby- 
terics)? 

4. Concerning the relations with the A. B. 
C.F.M.: Has there been any presentation 
of the matter to the Board as such, informing 
them, officially, of the proposed action, and 
asking their suggestions, and, if they see fit, 
their approval, or, if they see not fit, their dis- 
approval of the plan ? If not, and if after full 
discussion the Board, as a Board, does not ex- 
press its approval of the plan, are the members 
ot its mission here, and are the members of the 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) churches, ready to go 
on and complete the arrangements, and enter 
into the Union ? If both the Board and the 
American Congregational churches think that 
the Union is virtually an absorption .by the 
Presbyterian Church in Japan of all the church- 
es and the flourishing work that have grown 
up under the liberal support and bountiful con- 
tributions of the Congregational churches of 
America, which, indeed, is the very thing 
claimed in a public address by one of the lead- 
ing Presby:erlan missionaries, now in America, 
and because of such thoughts they decidedly dis- 
approve of the plan as it now stands, though 
they might have no objection to a plan that 
promises genuine union, are the members of its 
mission here, and are the members of the Ku- 
mi-ai (Congregational) churches, ready to insist 
that the matter must be pushed through under 
the present plan ? | 

REMARKS. 


We ask these questions, not to oppose, but, 
on the contrary, to do all that we can to help 
on the cause of true union. We are ignorant as 
to the answers to the first three general ques- 
tions ; as to the fourth, we think that the 
Board has not made any official statement as to 
whether or not the proposed Plan of Union 
is satisfactory. We have sought answers to 
these questions, but have not found them. It 
has seemed to us that, as these questions are vi- 
tal to the practical success of any union move- 
ment, they should be freely discussed. 

1. It may be said to the first question that it 
should be left to the delegates themselves how 
to organize. Very true, and yet, unless the 
matter shall have been previously arranged, 
and unless there shall have been presented to 
both denominations the necessity that, in order 
to secure impartial action, each denomination 
should have its separate convention, though 
sitting simultaneously and in the same city, it 
would not be strange if the delegates should all 
sit as one body; in that case, by majority rul- 
ings, every motion might be carried over the 
united vote of the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
churches, for they will form but a minority of 
such a convention. 

2. As to the second and third questions, it 
may be said that they cannot be settled until 
after the union has taken place. Yet, on the 
contrary, there seem to be strong reasons for 
holding that there must be some understanding 
on them, especially about the third question, 
before it can be known whether the proposed 
union is on a satisfactory plan. Scores of 
thousands of dollars have been put into the 
Doshisha, to say nothing of the large propor- 
tion of the A. B. C. F. M. missionaries in 
Japan, whe have spent their best years and 
their hardest work in making the institution 
what it is to-day. Some knowledge, therefore, 
as to what is the plan for its future relations, as 
its control, ecclesiastical connections and sup- 
port, must be made known to those -who are 
now responsible for its support before the Plan 
of Union can be at all satisfactory, either to the 
most of the missionaries here, to the —Kumi-ai 
(Congregational) churches, or to the American 
Board and the countless supporters and bene- 
factors in Ameriea. | 

3. It may be said, with reference to the 
fourth question, that-mutual] relations between 
the American Board, their.Japan Mission and 
the Kumi ai (Congregational) churches are 
such that there is no room for official informa- 
tion on such a topic, and no place for require- 
ments from one body of another ; but while 
this is, without doubt, in a very real sense true, 
yet in another real sense it is not true. These 
bodies are not independent bodies, unconnected 
one with another. They cannot do their proper 
work if even out of harmony with each other ; 
and, although their relationships are not laid 
down in constitutions and ironbound rules, they 
are none the less real and vital. These rela- 


tionships are involved in the very Congrega- 
tional polity of our denomination (indeed they 
are the very essence of Congregationalism, and 
one of the causes of its success here tm Japan), 
and are, it is true, advisory; but simply because 
they are advisory we are not at liberty to neg- 
lect them. That questions two, three and four 
are mutually interlocked is self-evident. Un- 
less two ahd three have some suitable settle- 
ment, it cannot be expected that four will be 
satisfactorily answered. This is one reason 
why two and three must be settled before, and 
cannot be left for settlement till after union has 
been accomplished ; and they must be “settled 
some time before in order that the many sup- 
porters may know what is proposed, and that 
their approval may be secured. That this 
fourth question is as pressing for immediate 
thought and action as the preceding, is evident 
on considering the financial aspect of the prob- 


lem. If the Board and the American Congre-— 
gational churches are decidedly of the opinion ‘ 


that this Mission, men, and churches, have 


tems find the causes which have produced them, 


can be known only by a knowledge of. their 
history: of this the following is an outline 
sketch. 

Apostolical times [essentially Congrega- 
tional]. Wherever Christians were gathered 
from Jews or Gentiles, there a church was 
formed which administerated all its own mat- 
ters, even to the discipline of its members; in 
times of need the church consulted with the 
Apostles and with other churches in their 
vicinity, and assisted each other. This was 
Congregationalism in essence, though they 
never thought of naming themselves. 

Ante-Nicene tinies [essentially Presbyterian]. 
The next grew up a union of churches, with 
the ablest men in each, acting as governors of 
the whole. By gradual steps this governing 
body came to be absolute in each local church, 
attending to all its matters of business and dis- 
cipline; the head of these bodies was called a 
Patriarch, and his district the Patriarchate. 
this was Presbyterianism in essence, though at 


gone over to the Presbyterians without even | that time it had no name. 


consulting them, it is not at all probable that 


Post-Nicene or Papal times [Prelatical]. 


they will continue their hearty support of their | But perecutions and doctrinal discussions made 
work in this field. It is likely that, under | it very helpful for these Patriarchates to con- 
such circumstances, the Board would grant | sult with, and assist each other, and especially 
money to the Renkwai (Presbytery) (after the | that the weaker should receive help from ‘the 


Dendogwaisha (Home Missionary Society) shall 
have ceased to exist) for the carrying on of 
work which they feel is Presbyterian work, and 
not genuine union work ? Is it likely that the 
Board will continue to grant nearly $3,000 
(gcld) to the Doshisha, and over $2,000 (gold) 
to other schools, to say nothivg of the salaries, 
and houses, and many incidental expenses, 
which are by no means light, of those who are 
entirely given up to teaching in the below-men- 
tioned schools, as well as in other schools oth- 


As the Roman Patriarchate, or See, 
was in every way the most powerful, being in 
the capital of the world and having a compara- 
tively large amount of education, culture, 
wealth, and political influence, its advice, and 
help were eagerly sought; ere long it began to 


stronger. 


| assume authority over the other Sees or Patri- 


archates. To this there was much opposition in 
some quarters, but in others very little, so that 
in time all of Europe west of Greece came 
under the government of the church at Rome. 


erwise self-supporting, is it at.all likely, we | The Greek and other Eastern churches never 
repeat, that they will continue to grant these | acknowledged that the Roman Church had the 


abundant funds if they have the decided con- 
viction that their work has been handed over to 


right to do this, and they therefore have dis- 
tinct churches to this day. This assumption 


the Presbyterians ? Is it likely that the Board | of power was effected about 500 A. D., and 
will continue to grant to the Japanese churches ' remained unshaken for about 1,000 years: Dur- 
for the various branches of their work which ' ing this time the Roman Church claimed and ob- 
are aiming to become self-supporting, $15,000 | tained more and more temporal power; at one 


(gold), as they have the past year, to say noth- 


time it was able to say to the various nations 


ing of the expenses connected with the mis- | of Europe who should and who should not be 


sionaries (their traveling expenses to and from 
this country, their support when sick or at 


king. 
Having such immense power in its hands, 


home, their salaries, etc.), feeling that their whereby she could control the lives and for- 


work the world over, and even the pi life at 
home, has received a severe blow the ab- 
sorption of a most flourishing miss{on of their 
denomigation by the Presbyteria Church ? 
There is but one answer to these Questions— 

If the Mission and the Kumi-ai (Congrega- 
tioual) churches are ready to carry on their 
work in the future without much help from the 
American Congregational churches, then they 
may be ready to complete the Union without 
seeking the advice of the Board and of the Con- 
gregational churches of America, and even to 
disregard any clearly pronounced decision. But 
if such is not the case, and even greater favors 
are desired of them in the future, then question 
four should receive immediate full and careful 
treatment. 

It-may be that our understanding of the 
questions now up, and their relationships here 
and at home, is very faulty, and that, thete- 
fore, these questions are entirely aside from 
the point and have no real value; but we sin- 
cerely hope, for the sake of the Japanese 
Christians, and for the sake of the prospects of 
real union, that these questions will receive 
such attentive thought as their importance de- 
mands. _ SIDNEY L. GULICK, 

ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 


QUESTIONS—NO. 2. 
To The members of the A. B. C. F. M. 


tunes of every single individual of half a dozen 
nations, all traces of Congregational independ- 
ence, and even of Presbyterian government, 
were obliterated. | Ambitious irreligious men 
entered its offices and controlled its actions, so 
that the church lost all power to put down sin: 
those in authority were often the worst sinners, 
and those who rebuked sin were easily silenced 
by excommunication, or by martyrdom. The 
church at last became so fearfully wicked, that 
good men found they must unite to purify it. 
In their efforts todo this, Martin Luther and 


thousands of others were excommunicated by 


the Roman Church, and many thousands were 
killed. Those put out of the Roman Church 


‘by its wicked leaders, formed new churches; 


these churches soon gathered to themselves 


| large numbers of those who could not endure 


Mission in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of 


the. Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches—DEAR 
BRETHREN: We invite your attention to the 
following question concerning denominational 
affiliations. 

What are to be the ecclesiastical relations of 
the proposed Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwai ? 
What more particularly are to be its relations 
to those denominations from which it springs ? 
Will there be sent to the United States or 


, ity for the first time to Japan. 


elsewhere delegates to represent this church, ' 


either in the National Congregational Council, 
or in the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Churches? Will this church send representa- 
tives to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, as do 


the corruption of the Roman Church, and are 
now known as the Protestant Churches, 
They sprang up in Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, England and Scotland; and because 
of the evils which had come up under a church 
government managed entirely by the clergy, 
and supposing that they were adopting the 
original and divinely appointed church govern- 
ment, they all, except the English church, ad- 
opted a gcvernment in which representatives 
from the individual congregations should assist. 
Thus have come into being the various Reform-: 
ed, the Protestant Episcopal,.and the Presby- 
terian churches of to-day. These things took 
place between 1,500 A. D. and 1,600 A.D. 

It was just after the Roman Church had 
excommunicated the millions who had become 
Protestant that she sent missionaries to many 
parts of the world, to bring them under the 
dominion of the Pope of Rome. Thus was it 
that Xavier with his priests brought Christian- 
If the Roman 
Church had succeeded in this plan Japan would 
to-day be under the blighting rule of the 
Church of Rome, as are Mexico and South 
America, These countries, in spite of three 
hundred years of intercourse with Europe, are 
so bound down with bigotry and superstition, 


_that pepular education has been impossible, 


all Presbyterian Churches in all parts of the ' 


world ? 
REMARKS, 


. To this question there have been given 
two opposite answers. Missionaries of 
the American Board have said, ‘Of course 
not; this is a new body, neither 
terian nor Congregational, and therefore will 
have affiliations with neither of these denomina- 
tions in America and England.” Missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Churches on the other hand, 
say, as is reported, that as the proposed con- 
stitution is prevailingly Presbyterian in polity, 
this new church’ truly belongs to the Presby- 
terian family of churches, hence will send dele- 
gates to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 

So far as we know this questiun has not been 


Presby- | 


and even not cared for, and. to read the Bible 
has been counted as criminal and punishable. 
But in the providence of God, before Christian- 
ity should be established in Japan,the Christian 
Church was itself to be purified by three cen- 
turies of discussion and blocdy strife, in which 
scores of thousands of victims should suffer a 
martyr’s death, so that now Japan receives 
Christainity direct from the word of God, un- 
changed by the traditions of men. For this 
the Christians of Japan have great cause to be 


' thankful. 


At the time of the formation of these Prot- 
estant churches the idea of religious liberty 
was not yet developed. As soon as these new 
churches became strong enough to control or 
take possession of the civil governments they, 
in turn, began to persecute and to kill those 


answered nor even discussed by the members of who differed from them, not only in matters of 


the Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches. 


It | belief, but also in the minor. matters of church 


seems to us to be one of those questions which ' government and the ritual of church service. 


should be freely discussed by both of the con- 
tracting denominations, and acareful decision 


arrived at satisfactory to them both; also that 


such a decision should be incorporated in the 
constitution, and made known to the America 
Churches and Boards: only thus can it be 
known whether the proposed plan for Union is 
a satisfactory one. To allow the possibility of 
sending delegates to either one of the denomin- 
ations and not to the other, issure to be unsatis- 
factory ‘o the neglected denomination. It is 
also equally certain, that to leave the settle- 
ment of this question till after Union has been 
accomplished would be no less unsatisfactory, 
since the presence of an article in the constitu- 
tion on this subject will be one of the impor- 
tant elements in determining whether genuine 
Union is actually provided for, or the ultimate 
absorption of one body by the other. 


Already we have received two letters from 
one of the leading thinkers and men of influ- 
ence with the American Board and Congrega- 
tional churches, anxiously inquiring about this. 
subject: he says that the absence of an article 
in the constitution on this most important 
matter is causing much solicitude in the minds 
of those who are most interested in the work of 
the Congregational churches in Japan. 

That this is a most important matter, and 
one that Congregational churches have special 
reasons to be solicitous about, becomes appar- 
ent in considering the various kinds of-church 
Organizations (polity), with the history of their 
rise. 

There are three, and only three, kinds or 
families of church organization; these are? 

1. The Prelatical, or Episcopal; In these 
the governing power isin the hands of the 
clergy: the Roman, the Greek, the Episcopal 
and the Methodist Episcopal churches, belong 
to this family. . 

2. The Presbyterian: In these the governing 
power is in the hands of the Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assemblies, which are 
composed of the clergy and _ representatives 
from the Congregations: the Reformed churches 
of Europe, the Lutheran, and the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, England, and Ameri€a, 
belong to this family. 

3. The Independent or Congregational: In 
these the growing power is in the hands of the 
[church] congregation: each member takes his 
part in the church government; each church is 
absolutely independent, but seeks the advice of 
sister churches in all cases that seem desirable: 
the Congregationalists of America, the Inde- 
pendent of England, and the Baptist _ churches 
are the chief representatives of this, family of 
‘the church organizations. 

The advantage and advantages of these sys+ 


Romanists persecuted Protestants, and Prot- 
estants persecuted Romanists; Episcopalians 
persecuted Presbyterians, and Presbyterians 
Episcopalians, as each came into power. As 
it had been in the Roman Church, so it was in 
these new churches; as they came into power 
ambitious religious men entered their bodies 
and controlled their courts, so that even these 
churches which had grown out of a protest 
against the sins in the Roman Church became 
themselves filled with sin; those within these 
churches who tried to reform them were driven 
out, and often severely persecuted. 


During all these centuries of bloody persecu- 
tion, one after another, men have arisen who 
have given expression to the thought that each 
congregation of believers should govern itself ; 
that Christians should rule themselves, and 
that they should not be ruled by a body of 
priests or clergymen, over which the people 
have no control. Finally, men in England 
holding this opinion gathered into a congrega- 
tion; but an act of Parliament required them 
to attend the Established Church. They re- 
fused and were persecuted. Some escaped to 
Holland, and thence, after some years, went 
to America, that they might be free to develop 
their own views of Church government. These 
were the Pilgrim Fathers. Hence comes the 
Congregationalism of to-day, insisting that the 
surest safeguard of religious liberty is the gov- 
ernment of each congregation by its own mem- 
bers, and not by an established order of clergy 
who rule from above. This is the foundation 
stone of Congregationalism, and has been se- 
cured only by suffering and death. Thus has 
some part of the’ Christian world returned to 
the original method of church government 
adopted at the beginning by Christians. 

Of course, each family of churches claims 
that its polity is the best. The Prelatical 
churches say that there are no other churches ; 
they are the only churches. The Presbyterians 
think their system is the perfect one, and insist 
that the Congregational one is. very weak. 
Many other churches agree in depreciating the 
loose organization that.allows each congregation 
of believers to govern itself in all matters; but 
this is the very boast and aim of Congregation- 
alism, and the foundation truth on which it 
was built. 

That its government has little outside organ- 
ization, in the form of elaborate constitutions 
and courts and officials is true; but on that 


‘account it is not weak nor to be despised. 
The adverse estimates of those who are mem.- |, 


bers of other denominations can not be accept- 
ed _by Congregationalists as true; the tree must 
be judged by its fruits. We are os that 
Gongregationaltism shall be judged by its fruits. 


In the light of history, it becomes quite 
evident that Congregational churches should 
cling.earnestly to their polity; it is the fruit of 
eighteen centuries of history, and has been se- 
cured only at countless cost, and is of priceless 
value. Isitany wonder that in planting the 
life-giving seed of God's Word in new lands 
they should wish with it to plant that form of 
church government which they think to be of 
such value in preserving in their purest forms, 
and in developing to their fullest measure, the 
spiritual truths of that Word? Is it any won- 
der, therefore, that they should look with 
grave doubts and with no little distrust on any 
plan of union effort which does not insure the 
preservation of that which is the cause of their 
own abundant spiritual life and activity? No; 
it is but right that they should. They should 
see to it that truths of so fundamental a nature 
should be planted and cultivated the world 
over; to do less were to betray their trust. 

It is evident, therefore, that the question of 
denominational alliance is of vast importance. 
Is the proposed constitution such that the body 
adopting it will belong to the Presbyterian 
family of churches? If so, it follows that there 
will be alliances formed with the great Presby- 
terian churches of Christendom; and although 
there may be elements of Congregationalism in 
the constitution, these are likely to be gradu- 
ally eliminated, and the body to become, in 
time, fully Presbyterian. This result will be 
insured and hastened by denominational alli- 
ance. Should such be the case, the work of 
the Congregational churches of Japan will have 
been swallowed up by the Presbyterian Church, 
and, if there has been no defection of churches 
in the process, Japan will be left destitute of 
the third and last great development of church 
government. This will be an irreparable loss 
not only to the Christians, but also to the na- 
tion, as might be clearly shown. 

Therefore it is that we present at such length 
and urge so strongly the pressing importance 
of this question. Is this to be genuine union, 
or absorption? Where are constitutional guar- 
antees that will satisfy the Kumi-ai (Congrega- 
tional) churches? Where are the constitutional 
guarantees that shall satisfy the American Con- 
gregational churches on this point, and so 
assure their continued and hearty support of 
the rapidly expanding work in Japan? 

SIDNEY L. GULICK. 
ORRAMEL H. GULICK, 


QUESTIONS—NO, 3. 


KUMAMOTO, Japan, Oct. 29, 1888. 

To the Members of the A. B. C. F. M. Mis- 
ston in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of the 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) Churches — DEAR 
BRETHREN: Ina previous letter (No. 3) we 
presented some defects in the proposed system 
of Church Courts, and asked whether the Ku- 
mi-ai (Congregational) churches were ready to 
delegate such unlimited powers to courts estab- 
lished by articles so uncertain, and even contra- 
dictory. We now invite your attention to the 
following weighty objections to the necessary 
nature and results of this and of every system of 
Church Courts. Courts are objectionable— 

1. Because of the difficulty of understanding 
their laws. The language of Court laws must 
have mathematical accuracy. A man without 
a keen mind, much experience in law matters, 
and an accurate knowledge of the use of words, 
cannot understand the full meaning of a single 
sentence except by hard study, and he may 
even then misunderstand it. The uncertainty 
and difficulty of law interpretation is proverbial, 
and is due to the above-named cause. For this 
reason it is that men must have special training, 
and must devote their lives to the understand- 
ing of laws ard the language of laws before their 


gudgments are trusted. Though not to the 


same extent, this is also true of Church laws. 
There are within the churches men who make 
the study of Church laws a business. Such be- 
ing the case, how can the average member of a 
church be expected to know and understand his 
own Church laws? He may know their prin- 
ciples, but he seldom does the laws themselves. 

But there is special objection to the proposed 
Constitution because the authoritative standard 
is the English version. How many members of 


the churches have had the advantage of an Eng- 


lish education? And how many of them have 
carried their studies far enough to understand 
the English even as well as they do the Japan- 
ese version ? And when the iuterpretation of a 
law depends on the use of such words as ‘*the” 
and ‘‘any’”’ (see Letter 3 B, VII b), how many 
of the better educated ones can grasp the 
meaning and understand the difference in the 
interpretation and the great possibilities of 
abuses thus allowed? Therefore, Church 
Courts are objectionable— 


* 1. Because the average church member can- 
not understand the laws. 

2. Because of the inevitable placing of the 
government of the Church in the hands of the 
few. If the above reasoning is correct, one in- 
evitable result is that the masses of the church 
members will leave the governing of the Church 
in the hands of those who understand the Con- 
stitution and Court laws; especially will this 
be the case where the Constitution and laws 
are in a foreign language. And if questions 
should be referred to the people—as, for in- 
stance, amendments to the Constitution—which 
refer in any way to the laws, the people are not 
able to form independent judgments, but will 
do as those who know the laws advise. Thus 
may the rule of the few become more and more 
firmly fixed. ‘‘Like other men, ministers love 
power } systematic men like to have things in 
their own hands.” But power, even in the 
hands of good men, is a temptation and a dan-" 
ger; should that power become great, ambitious 
men will work their way into the places of 
power, and, once there, it will be found diff- 
cult to dislodge them, though it may be mani- 
fest to all that the Church is dishonored by 
their actions and influence. If, then, the peo- 
ple have moral independence, and the circum- 
stances seem to them to warrant it, they will 
rise in rebellion against the evil which they 
cannot overthrow, and, leaving the old Church, 
will form a new one. These have been the 
regular steps whereby the churches of Christen- 
dom have been formed. 


Futthermore, the loss to the Christians indi- 
vidually, and to the Church as a whole, of the 
interest in the Church life, and the constant 
education insured and necessitated by _ self-gov- 
érnment, cannot be computed. Therefore any 
system of Church Courts is objectionable— 

2. Because it takes from the people the gov- 
ernment of themselves and places it in the 
hands of the few. 

3. Because of the tendency of all forms of 
government to centralization of power. This 
is but the statement of the principle involved in 
the preceding paragraph. Any organism that 
has life will grow ; this it will continue to do 
until circumstarces external to itself (usually 
caused by itself—e. g., abuses) rise to over- 
throw it. Thehistory of Europe, England and 
America is full of illustrations of this truth. It 
is simply another way of saying that those who 
are in power do what they can to stay there 
and to increase their power. That this tenden- 
cy to centralization is harmful to the Church 


and a curse to Christianity, is manifest ta every } 


student of history. Therefore, any system of 
prom Courts having real power is objection- 
able—> 

3. Because of the tendency to centralization 
of power. 

4. Because «f the assumption of a right be- 
longing to God alone. 

5. Because of the inability to enforce that 
assumption. | 

6. Because of the consequent splitting of 
Christendom into countless denominations. 
These three objections must be treated to- 
gether. 

Church Courts have three distinct purposes, 
which should be garefully distinguished in 
thought as well asin the laws which regulate 
their trials. (The proposed Constitution does 


hot do this.) These purposes are the purifica- 
tion of the Church. 

(a) By the settling of difficulties among 
church members. 

(6) By the censure, suspension or expulsion 
of members who may have fallen into sin. 

(<) By the suppression of forms of belief 
thought to be false,.called heresies. 

That the first two ends can be best secured 
by the local congregation, assisted, if thought 
best, by the sister churches, is the claim of 
Congregationalists ; this, they say, because the 
Church concerned can most easily become ac- 
quainted with all the facts, and justice can be 
most promptly administered, and the honor of 
the Church vindicated. Pye 

That the third is a proper pu and objec 
for human courts they deny. God, and God 
alone, can know all the evidence. necessary to 
decide such cases ; God, and God alone, has 
the right and the power to. punish men for 
holding false views and theories. But, even if 
human courts had the right to prosecute so- 
called heretics, they have not been able to 
crush out a single heresy; and that, too, though 
supported by all the powers of Europe, and a 
thousand secret informers, and dungeons, and 
inquisitions, and open degradation, and death 
by stoning, starving and burning. Every great 
heresy of antiquity has its representatives to- 
day. So far from exterminating them and 
bringing honor to the Courch, the very efforts 
of the courts have resulted, too often, alas ! in 
the murdering of thousands of innocent victims 
—men, women and children—and in the 
breaking of the Church of Christ into the 
countless fragments which are to be found to- 
day in Europe, England and America, and in 
every other land, even to Japan. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
here speaking of the guilt of the crimes of per- 
secution and murder for religious purposes 
(great though they are); but weare only draw- 
ing attention to the facts, to which all history 
is a witness, that human courts have not had 
the power to compel a surrender or change of 
belief ; that, in attempting to do this, they are 
assuming a right which is God's alone, though 
they may verily believe that they are doing 
God's work under his direet command ; and 
that, by their efforts to do it, they bring only 
dishonor to his holy name and cause. 

That this assumption of right has been made, 
not only in the distant past, but that it is still 
made in the present era of enlightenment, in 
the country foremost in its claims to religious 
liberty, is a sad fact, yet true. The majority of 
the churches of Christendom have not yet learn- 
ed this lesson of history, for they still prosecute 
for heresy. And that theseefforts, though now 
enforced by fire and sword, still bring wide 
disaster on the Church of Christ, is evident to 
all who consider such facts as the following, 
that, in the United States of America alone 
there are thirteen distinct organizations of the 
Presbyterian Church, five of which have been 


formed from the union of fourteen bodies which 
have hai distinct organizations in the past, and 
five more of which are bodies that have been 
formed by divisions, but that have never re- 


united, thus amounting in all to nineteen dis- 
tinct organizations, which have been due to in- 
ternal dissensions, which dissensions have cul- 
minated in court decisions, which, in turn, 


have caused the denominational divisions. Not 


all of these were the resuli of heresy trials, but 
in most cases they had their root in, and re- 


ceived their power from, doctrinal differences, 


and in every case they resulted in the splitting 
of the Church and the dishonor of Christ. But 


enough has been said to show that, under its 


best forms, and among people the most enlight- 
ened and the most ready to observe the consti- 
tutional requirements, systems of Church 
Courts, so far from upholding the unity and 
honor of the Church, have been its greatest 


shame and weakness. 


The reason why human courts have not the 
right to condemn nor the power to suppress 
heresy, is very easy to understand. God allows 
no one to stand between the conscience and its 
Creator, to whom alone it is responsible. 
Whatever a conscientious man believes to be 
truth, he holds sacred as the truth of God, and 
there is not the power on earth that can com- 
pel a change in that belief. Therefore, since 
no man can either know or remove the causes 
of such a belief, no man is competent to con- 
demn it. Judge not that ye be not judged. 
Church Courts, ignoring these truths, and at- 
tempting to do that which they have neither 
the right nor the power to do, have, in the 
past, brought, and must continue in the future 
to bring, disaster and dishonor on the Church 
dl oe Therefore, Courts are objection- 
able — 

4. Because of the assumption of a‘right be- 
longing to God alone. 

5. Because of the inability to enforce that 
assumption. 

6. Because of the consequent splitting of 
Christendom into countless denominations. 

Such are six weighty objections to the neces- 
sary nature afd results of any and every sys- 
tem of Church Courts. For these objections 
Congregationalism has rejected the whole sys- 
tem. It must now be evident that, in seeking 
to uphold its polity, Congregationalism is not 
seeking to uphold an empty ‘‘ism,” but rather 
principles of priceless value to the human race. 
These great truths are the fundamental condi- 
tions of civil and religious liberty, and of civil- 
ization itself. They are the product of six 
millenniums of suffering, and are only in this 
century, and in the latter part of it, beginning 
to be at all widely recognized among the na- 
tions. Complete intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, in the Church-as well as out of it, the 
arrogance of assuming what is God’s right 
alone, the futility of commands in matters of 
thought and belief, the necessity rather of seek- 
ing and giving counsel—these are the greatest 
truths of this age. 

It is the glory of Congregationalism that she 
has been the first and the foremost of the 
Churches to seize them and to make them the 


corner-stone on which to build the temporal] 


Church. It is these truths that she is trying to 


give to the various nations to which her mis- 


sionaries have gone. It is that. these truths 
may take firm root and_ bring forth rich fruit 
that she is so liberal in the support, in various 
lands, of such costly educational institutions 
as Robert College and the Doshisha; for she 
well knows that unless. those to whom these 


great truths are given have some fair measure 


of education the truths will neither be appre- 
ciated nor preserved. Therefore it is that the 
American Congregational churches look with 
such solicitude on every union effort which does 
not insure the preservation of these truths 
which God in his providence has intrusted to 
their keeping. 

Brethren, if these things are so, are we 
ready to go on and complete the proposed 
Union? Are we ready to surrender truths of 
such priceless value? Rather, let us stand fast 
in the freedom wherewith God has made us 
free. SipNEY L. Guiick. 

ORRAMEL H. Gutick, 

_ Only one nation ever had personal hy- 
giene instruction, and only one national 
code of laws entered inte the details of 
personal daily life with its Sanitary re- 
quirements. ‘The nation was that of'the 
Jews, and the laws were those given by 


Moses, ‘The nation had its reward, as | 


will any nation to-day which will take up 
in earnest the work of personal and home 
or family hygiene.-—Mrs. R. Rich- 


‘ards, Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


According to Rev. Elizabeth W. Green: 


; wood there are’ 2,432 physicians and: 
75 lawyers 


surgeons, 165 ministers and 


in this country who are women, 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and ite location aad surroundings are unsur- 
assed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, address 


w. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 


ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1086 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. 
REV. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
G. MOOAR, D.D., Professors, 


Letters and communications may be sent % 


Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Oal. 


The usual facilities are granted with but a 


small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


"School for Gurls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


ves thorough instruction 
students. Prepares for 


HIS School 
Aamits 


the University of California, and -for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Ang.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Masa. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


changed. 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, CG. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


SCHOOL 


DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
Iastructors experienced and compe- 
nt. 
the most desirable nature. 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. 
address the Principal, 


Influences, both. moral and social, of 
Curriculum of 
For particulars 


REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


with wonderful cutting a 
og 


pattern. 
for Illustrated Oatalogue and Price 


HEADQUARTERS 


STODDARD. 
Make better butter, are 


AMERIOAN. 


easy to operate, and 


clean, substantial and strong, 
every old churn in use, or 


DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS 


tract cream from milk without setting— most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 


BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 


fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 


improved patterns. 
ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 


Don’t waste time cu: with an inferior 


machine; more profitable to thro 


SOLTENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 


| own feed, and reduce its cost. 


Als) HORSE POWERS of most improved 


G.G. WIGKSON & CO., 
RMEOVED TO 


3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 
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Wenpnespay, December 12, 1888.] 


THE PaAciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


Heme Cirele. 


THE YEAR’S GRAY HAIR. 


The year is old, I hear them say; 
And that is true, for I found to-day, 
Out in the pasture over there, 

Ever so much of the year’s gray bair. 


’T was scattered about on the crispy moss 

As soft as silk and as fine as floss. 

I felt so sorry—oh, dear! oh, dear! 

When I thought of the pretty young new 
year. 


I thought of the ‘‘pussies,” like yellow down; 
And the alder tassels, fine and brown; 
And the violet brooch by the young year 


Before her dresses were soiled and torn. 


I thought of her daisy cloak—oh, fie! 

What a pity she had to lay it by! 

And re red and white roses—why just to 
P 

With them was enough to break her heart. 


But now she is old, for I saw to-day 
Signs of it all along the way; 
And the prickly thistles have caught—see 
there! 
Lock after lock of her poor gray hair. 
— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


JOHN MEYER’S DREAM. 


The day for the missionary collection, 
to some most unwelcome, had come. 
Brother Meyer was at church, as _ usual, 
In the prayer-meeting, previous to public 
service, he related his experience, prais- 
ing the Lord, with tears, for his grace 
and for the blessings which had attended 
him so many years, “for all of which,” 
he added, “I think I am truly thankful.” 


Wiping his tears with his siik handker- 
chief, he testified that he was indebted to 
religion for all he possessed, that ke was 
trying, in his feeble way, to serve the 
Lord, and that he hoped to meet all his 
dear brethren in heaven. 

“God bless you, Brother Meyer,’’ said 
the preacher. 

“He is an old sponge,” whispered, 
half-aloud, a rude man in a back seat, 
dodging behind the broad shoulders of a 
person who sat in front of him. 

Most of those present heard the re- 
mark, but Brother Meyer, being a little 
hard of hearing, was spared the shame of 
the reproach. 

Brother Meyer prayed earnestly that 
the Lord would revive the church and 
soften the hearts of the unconverted, 
many of whom had not been in the 
church for six months, and, finally, with 
great earnestness, and with a voice like 
thunder, so that the building shook and 
the young children present were frighten- 
ed, he prayed, “O Lord, give our 
preachers more religion, more real, old- 
fashioned religion !” 

When the public service began Brother 
Meyer was seated in his usual place. He 
was never absent from the preaching, 
though he often said, with a sigh, that 
the sermons did not do him so much 
good as they used to. 

When the preacher arrived at ‘‘Sec- 
ondly,” Brother Meyer was fast asleep. 

He had a dream. The play of his 
features showed that the dream was an 
extraordinary one. 

He found himself in the outer court 
of heaven. He heard clearly the celes- 
tial music, and saw, through the half- 
open gates, the beams of glory. He was 
about to go in, when a loud voice cried 
to him, “Halt, mortal! only the right- 
eous can enter there!” | 

At first he felt indignant, but his 
tongue seemed tied, and he became sin- 
gularly powerless; his pulse almost stop- 


“What is the ground of your hope?” 
asked an attendant. 

“I was a Christian on earth forty long 
years,” stammered Brother Meyer. 

“That doesn’t help you,” was the stern 
reply ; “have you anything else to say?” 

Brother Meyer trembled. ‘I have al- 
ways tried to do my duty,” thought he. 

‘We'll see,” said the angel ; and he 
took down a book from a shelf, where 
there were a million others of similar ap- 
pearance, ‘‘Here is your account, care- 
fully and accurately kept.” 

Brother Meyer trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 
The book was openéd just where his 

name stood in large letters, with his ac- 
count below. 

“John Meyer, to Almighty God, Dr.” 

“For life and being, for sixty years of 
sound health, for eight strong, healthy 
children, for a beautiful estate, for valu- 
able stocks, for money and interest due, 
for church and other privileges, for salva- 
tion through Christ, for the unspeakable 
gift of the Lord Jesus Christ, etc., etc. 
Total, more valuable than worlds.” 

Brother Meyer wanted to escape. “I 
have paid nothing for it at all,” he ex- 
claimed, and fell to the ground. 

“Stand up,” said the terrible voice, 
“stand up and look at your account.” 

He saw what he had done these many 
years, so pitifully little compared with 
what God had done for him. He saw 
what riches he had gained on earth, and 
what little he had done for a lost world. 
And he cried out in despair, ‘What shall 
Ido? Ihave nohope. Lost! lost!” 

A hand touched his shoulder, and he 
heard these words: 

“It is permitted to you to go back to 
earth. Some years hence you will come 
here again and knock at the pearly gates, 
and perhaps they will be opened to you. 

At the last singing Brother Meyer 
awoke. Many wondered at the. large 
donation which he dropped into the con- 
tribution-box. He lived twenty years 

longer, and could never give enough. 
Wherever giving could do. any good, 
John Meyer was always on hand. He 
thought no longer of himself, but only of 
the kingdom of God. 

At last-death knocked at but 

he was ready. With his pale teatures 
and his dying lips, he whispered, “The 


gates of glory are wide open! It is well 
with my soul. Glory to the Lord, who 
alone has redeemed me!”—S. F. 
Smith, D. D, 


THE MOTHER TOUCH. 


How soon the house shows its absence! 


How little the lack of a mother’s execu- 
tive watchfulness is realized till—like her 
plants that droop for want of water— 
everything about the house has somehow 
a wilted look! For was it not “mother” 
who moved about, instinctively placing 
a bright colored vase just where the 
light would most effectually fall on it, or 
raised a curtain, or drew it aside, from 
the same artistic impulse? Who opened 
a window here, or closed it there, just at 
the right moment, to make the tempera- 
ture of the house agreeable? Who, 
passing into one room, straightened a 
cloth that was ever so little awry upon 
the table, or put out of the way some 
carelessly placed foot stool, over which 
some stranger foot might have stumbled, 
or put sofas and chairs in such neighbor- 
ly and comfortable proximity that it was 
really quite wonderful how they could 
help in carrying on a conversation with 
one another? 

Was it not ‘“‘mother” who, seating her- 
self at the table, saw in an instant if the 
proper position of the dishes were re- 
spected? And did she not, however 
weary with her frittering life of detail, 
see to it that the unities were harmoni- 
ously preserved in spite of Erin’s un- 
teachable proclivities to the contrary, 
and all with a glance of her eye, or a 


whispered word or a touch of her magic 


finger-tipsP And the children! The 
button is never missing at the throat of 
the little garment where insidious croup 
essays to creep in. , 

And who but “mother” remembers 
whether “that poor child” ate any break- 
fast this morning, or needs the interven- 
ing comforting bit of bread and butter, 


‘for lack of which its ears are unjustly 


boxed at school. And does she not 
plan her “shopping”and “calling,” so that 
when the little ones come back from 
school or play, the house may not seem 
empty because “mother” is out? No 
little nose in the house is flattened on 
the window pane, hour after hour, watch- 
ing for the presence which alone fills the 
house with sunshine, which settles all 
grievances; or. else kissed them away, 
and always for the tired little feet sub- 
stitutes soft slippers in lieu of the heavy 
boots. And who, at night, bathes the 
heated forehead and flushed face, and 
cools off the little hands before they are 
folded to say, “Now I lay me,” and 
leaves a kiss on lips that falter with sleep 
at the last unsaid syllable? It may be 
that in this world it will never be finish- 
ed. ‘Mother” thinks of that. 

And now perhaps, “mother” is “gone!” 
Qh, how much is in that little word! 
There is a “body” downstairs, but that 
will soon go, too. For the grown peo- 
ple it leaves behind there may be solace, 
but, alas! for the little child, who can- 
not comprehend why, when mother is 
“downstairs” she can at the same time 
be “gone”’—who knows not how from 
the narrow grave she can “get up” to 
the far heaven, where they say she has 
flown! Alas! for the little child, who 
now is overloaded with clothing, when 
it is warm, and has on far too little 
when more is needed; and goes hungry 
when food is imperative, is overfed when 
digestion clamors for a respite; who 
breathe all night in already exhausting 
atmosphere, and sits perhaps in a deadly 
draft next morning! The little child 
who touches ‘‘mother’s” work-box and 
‘tmother’s” desk, but can never find her! 
who goes to sleep with a sigh in place of 
a smile, and wakes up to a lonely house 
though filled with voices ! 

In all the wide world there is never 


sO empty a spot as that little heart.— 


Woman’s Work. 


A PLEA FOR HELP. . 


Here is a story. that, though quaint 
and amusing, suggests an important les- 
son : 

John Sunday, the converted Indian 
chief of Upper Canada, addressing a 
missionary meeting, in his appeal to the 
benevolence of the people, previous to 
the collection, said: ‘There is a gentle- 
man, I suppose, now in this house ; he 
is a very fine gentleman, but he is very 
modest. He does not like to show him- 
self. I do not know how long it is since 
I saw him, he comes out so little. Iam 
very much afraid he sleeps a great deal 


of his time, when he ought to be going 


about dojng good. His name is Mr. 
Gold. Mr. Gold, are you here to-night ! 
or are you sleeping in your iron chest? 
Come out, Mr., Gold; come out, and 
help us to do this great work, to send 
the Gospel to every creature. Ah, Mr. 
Gold, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, to sleep so much in your iron chest ! 
Look at your white brother, Mr. Silver ; 
he does a great deal of good in the 
world, while you are sleeping. Come 
out Mr. Gold! Look, too, at your brown 
brother, Mr. Copper ; he is everywhere ! 
See him running about doing all the 
good he can. Why don’t you come out, 
Mr. Gold? Well, if you won’t come 
out and give up yourself, send us your 
shirt (that is, a bank-note), and we will 
excuse you this time.” 


The President’s writing-desk is made 
of oak from the British ship. Resolute, 
which was rescued in the Arctic Ocean, 
thoroughly rebuilt by the, United States 
Government and sent to England. The 
British Government took out some of the 


‘oak in the original framework of the 


ship and had a superb desk made, which 
all the Presidents of the United States 
have used since. 


PLEASANT PEOPLE. 


What a boon to all his friends and ac- 
quaintance a pleasant person is! It may. 
be hard to define pléasantness, but we 
find no difficulty in recognizing it when 
we meet with it. Pleasant people are 
not always by any means the most ad- 
mirable of mankind, northe most inter- 
esting ; for it often happens that the 
qualities in a man which are worthiest of 
esteem are, for lack of other modifying, 
elements, the very ones which make 
against this agreeableness as a compan- 
ion ; and a person who does not impress 
us as particularly pleasant may neverthe- 
less interest us very much by the display 
of unusual mental or moral characteris- | 
tics, cr from a complexity of nature 
which seems to offer itself as an enigma 
we arecuriousto solve. Pleasant people 
may not even be the most truly lovable, 
but they are likable ; we perhaps have 
no desire to make friends of them, in 
the deeper sense of friendship, but we 
are glad when we meet them, and enjoy 
ourselves when in their society. The tie 
thus formed, though slight, is a real one, 
and I believe that weshould all do well 
to remember, in the interest of our 
closer friendships, the attractive and 
cohesive force of mere pleasantness. The 
highest virtues and offices of friendship 
we are not called on to exercise every 
day, and in familiar intercourse we have 
not less, but rather the more, need of 
making ourselves pleasant, because of 
the times when our friends will have to 
answer our drafts on their patience and 
sympathy. 

If we question what it is that goes to 
constitute a man or woman pleasant, it 
appears to be a result of both tempera- 
ment and character, It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that these are not the 
same thing, and yet they are not distin- 
guished in common thought and speech 
as clearly as they might be. Without 
attempting any close analysis, we may 
perhaps say that temperament is a certain 
combination of elements given us at 
birth, while character is another set of 
powers and dispositions, slowly acquired 
and grown in us; for the first, nature is 
responsible, our parents and ourselves 
for the second. 

It seems easiest to describe a pleasant 
person by negatives, although assuredly 
his pleasantness affects us as a most posi- 
tive quality. To begin with, such a 
person must not be too much “shut up 
in his own individuality,”to use the phrase 
of an English writer. That is, he must 
not be very reserved and concentrated 
in his emotions and affections, but havea 
certain expansivenessof nature and 
openness of manner. He must not be 
too fastidious, but able to take people for 
what they are, and what they are worth 
to him for the passing moment and the 
needs of the social-hour. He must not 
be of too intense a nature, nor so pre- 
occupied with the serious aspects and 
duties of life that he is unable to put 
them aside temporarily, and lend him- 
self to lighter thoughts and lighter peo- 
ple. One of the pleasantest men I ever 
met was one of the most hard-working, 
devoted to a dozen good causes and 
public interests beside his personal and 
professional ones. None of these were 
made a bore to others, and his equably 
and kindly disposition, his readiness to 
enter into other persons’ ideas, his inter- 
est in literature and art as well as 
weightier matters of politics and science, 
made him able to please and be pleased 
by men and women of the most diverse 
sorts. It has sometimes struck me forci- 
bly with respect for such a man, How 
pleasant he must be to himself—how 
comfortable to live with every day !— 
Atlantic. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


Many are the occasions for speaking a 
word for the “betterment of the soul, if 


“we but make use of them as they present 


themselves to us. Ina country district 
a doctor, sitting by his fire one stormy 
night, and hoping to be left undisturbed 
as he listened to the roaring of the wind 
without, had his enjoyment ruthlessly 
broken in upon by the entrance of a ser- 
vant with a note. 

Looking at it, the doctor said : Seven 
miles’ ride ; I suppose I must go.” 

Silently he rode for the first six miles 
without meeting any one, then he noticed 
a cart drawn by a half-starved looking 
horse. He looked for a driver, but 
found none. On he went for another 
mile, when he noticed a dark object 
staggering along in the middle of the 
road. As the doctor came up, the owner 
of the lean horse stammered out : 

*T say, doctor, is that you? I want 
you to give me a prescription ; they say 
you are real good to the poor; perhaps 
you will give it to me for nothing.” 

“ Well, my friend, what is it that ails 
you ?” said the doctor. 

“TI want a prescription for keeping 
my legs from turning into the saloon.” 

‘‘I cannot give you it, my man, but 
there is a Great Physician, a Friend of 
mine, who will give you what you want.” 

“Tell me where he lives, that I may 
go to him, for I am in danger of losing 
both body and soul.” 

Months passed, and again the doctor 
saw the same figure on the road, but not 
intoxicated this time. He came ap, 
caught the doctor by the hands, and, 
with tears rolling down his face, he said, | 
**God bless you!” That was all, but 
the doctor understood that the Great 
Physician had dealt with him and had_ 
effected a cure of both body and soul. | 


Excavations made in Tzintzuntzan, in 
Yacates, Mexico, in search of treasure, 
are said to have revealed a magnificent 


of the 


and Rousehold 


Seed corn should be selected at husk- 
ing. Having determined what points 
are to be looked for, select such ears as 
show these. The number of ears to the 
stalk is of the first importance. _ There 
should be two good ears to the stalk; if 
stalks with more than two ears are met 
with, select the best ear, if a good one, 
as this shows a tendency in the right di- 
rection. Of course, the number of rows 
of kernels and the well covering of the 
end of the cob should also be considered. 
These points apply to all kinds of corn; 
it is also important that the character- 
istics that distinguish the variety be well 
preserved; above all, avoid mongrels, 
where two kinds are mixed upon the ear. 


LEMON JELLY.—Ingredients: Half a 
box of gelatine soaked in half a pint uf 
water, juice of five large lemons, tw6 cup- 
fuls of loaf sugar, or sugar to taste, beat- 
en white and shell of an egg, one and 
a half pints of boiling water. Soak the 
gelatine in the half pint of water half an 
hour. Rub several of the _ pieces 
sugar on the peel of the 
lemon to soak the oil on the surface. 
Pour a pint and a half of boiling water 
on the soaked gelatine, and add lemon 
juice, sugar and egg; let it come to a 
boil, then set it at the side of the range a 
few moments; skim carefully, and pass 
through the jelly-bag into moulds. 


PEAR AND QUINCE MARMALADE.—Iwo 
dozen juicy pears, ten ripe quinces, juice 
of three lemons, three-quarter pound of 
sugar to every pound of fruit; after it is 
ready for cooking, a little cold water; 
pare and core the fruit, and put in cold 
water, while you stir parings and cores 
in a little water to make the syrup. When 
boiled strain off the liquid; when cold 
put in the sliced fruit and bring to a fast 
boil. It should be thick and smooth 
before the lemon juice and sugar go in. 
Cook steadily an hour longer, working | 
with a wooden spoon to a_rich jelly. 
When: done put into small jars while 
warm, but do not cover until cold, 


SwEET PIcKLES,—Fruit, cucumbers, 
watermelon rind, and even the parings of 
very fine peaches, are cooked for sweet 
pickles by first boiling them in clear 
water until clear or until a straw will pen- 
etrate the solid pieces. To each quart 
of vinegar add three pounds of brown 
sugar, four ounces of stick cinnamon, 
two ounces of cloves. Bruise the spices, | 
tie in a book-muslin bag or “Swiss,” and 
boil with the vinegar and sugar for five 
minutes. Pour the liquid over the fruit 
in a large jar. Repeat the process every 
day with the same spices and vinegar, 
taken off for the purpose, for three or four 
days. | 


MEAT SCALLOP.—An exchange gives 
the following recipe for ‘‘meat scallop”: 
Take cracker crumbs, macaroni, cold 
meat, the gravy of the meat, or soup 
stock. Boil the macaroni until soft, 
and put a little water on it to prevent it 
from sticking together. Cover the bot- 
tom of a deep dish with the crumbs; 
then a layer of meat cut in small pieces, 
seasoned with salt and pepper; a_ layer 
of macaroni; a layer of crumbs and meat, 
and so on until the dish is filled, having 
the crumbs. come last. Pour over all 
the gravy, and bake one hour. 


The harness should be kept well oiled 
and clean. It should never be hung in 
close proximity to the stalls. The am- 
moniacal gases use up leather more rapid- 


The short over-check is a barbarism 


his horse. It keeps the head and neck 
in a tiresome and constrained position, 
until it becomes absolute torture for the 
long suffering horse. 


OysTERS ON Toast.—Chop fine fif- 
teen oysters; add salt, pepper and a little 
nutmeg. - Take a gill of cream and beat 
it into the yolks of two eggs; beat. this 
lightly into. the simmering oysters. When 
set, pour the mixture over slices of but- 
tered toast. 


BuTTER ScotcH.—Two cups of brown 
sugar, a half cup of butter, four  table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, two tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar; boil the mixture until it hardens 
when dropped into cold water, then pour 
into buttered tins. 


_ Corn husking should be done at once. 
It is slow work when cold weather makes 
stiff fingers.. It is often better to 
hire this done when the farmer has other 
work requiring the owner’s own hands 
and brains. 


Pears of the late varieties should have 
the same treatment as winter apples. 
Let them remain on the trées until dan- 
ger of heavy frosts, and place in a cool 
cellar where they will ripen slowly. 


JOHN SKINKER. 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


—AND— 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 


‘Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Wate: 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


GROCERS. 


Hotels, be Resorts, Mills, 


26 & 28 California Street 


AGENTS FOR mes POULTRY SEASON. 


Ranches, Etc. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


OpposiTz Mura 8r., 


Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., ete. 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 


No. (25 First Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Com 


Charch & Steamboat Bellis 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Brass Ship Work, 
OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


Overland Excursions 


To Omaha, Chicago, New York, Boston, etc., 
via Oentral and Union Pacific Railways, leave 
San Francisco 3 rp. mu. every Thursday. 
Select pi 
elect par ties. 
Missouri 


low to points 
A DAY | 

sleeping car, or going LIREOT TO OMAHA 
AND CHIOAGO. Express trains. Greatest 
Oom fort. 
Francisco and Chicago. For berths or further 


Hotel, San Francisco 


SHEARER'S 


Com- 
EqurpeeD SLEEPING Oars 
No smoking. Tickets to the 
river, $35, and rates proportionately 
ond. Privilege of stopping 
AT SALT LAKE OITY, with use of 


Half a day saved between San 


ulars, call on or address 
F. E, SHEARER. Manager, 
No. 2 New Montgomery Street, cor. Palace 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 


The following well known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 
In every competitive contest with other ma- 
r purposes. 


chines for si 


San 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON is the be.t 
the world. 


wl 
GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENCE WIRE. 


If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effc ot- 


ive fence, buy Glidden’s Steel Barbed Wire. 
Unequaled by any- other. 


|) 


pee 


— - 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
The Perbins’ Patent Sclf reguia‘ing Wind- 
mill has been recognized for the past twelve 


years as the most powerful and durab’e wind- 
mill made. 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 


# Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
or. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 


HARDWARE CoO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-ulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill 


plows, Deere’s riding and 


WIL LIAM PORTER walking cultivators, Keystone Disc  har- 
ndertaker & Embalmer,}| Ohanplon 
116 EDDY STREET. mills, etc. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
reserving remains without the use of ice a 

‘specialty. 
ILLIAM H. PORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 


ly than hard work with decent care, 


which no humane person will inflict on |. 
125 Turk Street, 


at 9a.m. and7 P. 


Oculist & Aurist.| 


114 GEARY STREET, - 


San Francisco) 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


DR.H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIO) 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. mM. to 3 P. M. 


NTT 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T 


F. Griswold 


Has removed to .... 


for Fifteen VYeare 


Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 


301-309 Market Street. 
SAN FRANOCISOO, CAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S. 


Warranted absolutely pure 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economk 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, aun@ 
i. admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887, 
Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


H. Le. BARON. SMITH 


THE AMERIOAN, TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S, F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


Mon 


A | 
50 
>. 


Household Articles 


Tales.of Adventure, 


palace, which is an archeological won- 
der 


| THe YOuTH's 


# 


Order, R 
$c on to the 


FREE. TO JAN..1, 1839, 
LONLY $1.76) ne aod | 
-FQUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, 


i Sent to Each Subscriber at. Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s— Easter. 


The volume for 1889 will be rior to vi . It will contain Six Serial Sto 150 Short Stories, illustrated, 


Cépiee and Colared Announcement free. Please mention this publication. Address 


‘'GOMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


To any New Subscriber who will send us this Slip, with 
name and P. QO. address. and $1.75. in: Money : Order, 
istered Letter, or Check, for a year’s sub- 


mpanion, we will send the paper 


Sketches of Travel, 1,000 


SPECIAL OFFER 


© TO NEW. SUBSCRIBERS. | 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Decemser 12, 1888. 


Whe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ko.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
otric for one year. Tue Paorric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Pacrric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 


‘Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1888. 


The significant day of all the passing 
season to be celebrated, both in a civic 
and religious way, is Forefathers’ Day. 
(Christmas should be celebrated solely in 
a religious way.) For the Pilgrims who 
landed at Plymouth December 21, 1620, 
founded both a Church and a State—“a 
Church -without a bishop, a State with- 
out a king.” They left a Church over- 
loaded with forms, ceremonies, preten- 
sions and celebrations, and they forsook 
a country cursed with king-craft, licen- 
tious courts, servile parliaments and cor- 
rupted judges, to begin the life of both 
Church and State anew, on fresher field 
and under more auspicious skies. How 
well they succeeded the world is begin- 
ning to know on remotest shores. And 
we who know already would be lacking 
in gratitude and recreant to our best im- 
pulses if we did not observe with glad- 
ness the anniversary of their landing, and 


greet their memory with our heartiest ap- 
plause. 


The minutes of the 40th meeting of the 
“Congregational Association of Oregon 
and Washington” are in ourhands. The 
pamphlet is well gotten up and contains 
over a hundred pages. In this report each 
individual church has its record ; but the 
churches of each local association are 
grouped together. One of the editors 
of THE Paciric was present at some of 
the sessions of this Association, and can 
testifyto its goodly fellowship—to the 
diligence, devotion and earnestness of its 
members ; to their intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their field, their work and their 
responsibilities ; and to their lofty views 
of life, duty and destiny as in the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Together with the 
‘minutes proper” is published, in this 
pamphlet, the very full and interesting 


-address of the Rev. Dr. G. H. Atkinson, 


delivered in the summer of 1888, at the 
4oth annual meeting of the Trustees of 
the ‘‘Tualatin Academy” and ‘Pacific 
University,” at Forest Grove, O-egon, at 
the time of the University’s commence- 
ment. This narrates a story of plans, 
labors, trials, struggles and triumphs ; 
rire, even, in the often thrilling narra- 
tives in respect to institution-buildings in 
our broad land. The pamphlet should 
go all over the Coast. 


In the village of Constantine, Mich., 
containing about two thousand people, 
three small churches had been struggling 
for life for many years. They were Pres- 
byterian, Reformed and _ Lutheran. 
‘leading members of the Reformed and 
of the Presbyterian congregations were 
moved by a desire to become one. The 
old members of each had a strong attach- 
ment for their church, now about fifty 
years old. But neither one could be 
persuaded to go over into the outstretch- 
ed arms of the other. But, as lovers 
find some way to overcome obstacles, 
these two churches concluded to die for 
each other, and then in an immediate 
resurrection become one Congregational 
church.” It is one great good of the 
polity to which we adhere that it forms 
such a basis for union in local commun- 
ities. On this ground alone it is worth 
while to preserve intact and pure the 
Congregational idea. It is not in thein- 
terest of sect that we desire our polity to 
be preserved, but in the interest of union. 


Both Professor Max Muller as ‘‘Gif- 
ford lecturer” and Archdeacon Farrar, 
as reported in a recent London paper, 
have been attempting to define “religion” 
as distinct from “religionism,” and for 
scientific uses. Neither of them, as it 
seems to us, has succeeded particularly 
well, except negatively, by showing what 
it is not, and what some other thinkers 
had supposed it to be. However, Arch- 
deacon Farrar did get so far as to say 
that “true religion is a good mind and a 
good life.” But this is a result of relig- 
ion, or the practical side of religion. 
Again, he makes it nearly equivalent to 
“sincerity and righteousness,” which it is, 
ethically. We will venture upon a sci- 


entific definition of religion, and chal- 
lenge either of these gentlemen to write 
a better one. Religion is a knowledge 
of, a love of, and an obedience to, a Be- 
ing as divine—perhaps we should say, a 
personal Being, but we will let it stand 
as it is, and see if it will not cover every- 
thing rightfully called religion. 


Even if we believed some later action 


‘of the American Board or its Prudential 


Committee unfortunate, or even wrong, 
we should hardly allow ourself to charac- 
terize the Board as ‘narrow and bigoted.” 
Nor, on the other hand, if any church 
should decline to contribute to the Board 
on that account should we wish to speak 
of that declination by either of those un- 
savory adjectives. Nevertheless, it might 
be difficult to conceive of.such church as 
so much broader than the rest of us. 
For surely we have in the field several 


-hundred laborers who are doing the very 


best missionary work that is done. This 
work needs—greatly needs—more ample 


| support. Those brethren have reason to 


expect to be sustained by our Congrega- 
tional churches, and are dependent on 
this expected aid. Because some one 
good man, or two or three good men, 
are not sent, shall we withhold supplies 
from those who are? Indeed, if in any 
other paper than THe Paciric we had 
seen the remarks made in the Club, we 
should have said, misreported, of course. 
ALLON. 


People are continually playing with 
the fancy that these institutions, these 
companions, these customs, these sur- 
roundings, generally, will materially 
Change or pass away, and that then it 
will be soon enough to alter their courses 
and change their living. But, the truth 
is, that for the most of men the very in- 
stitutions, customs, companions and sur- 
roundings which now they have will last, 
will stay by, will continue, as long as 
themselves. They may not exactly like 
them, but they must continue in the 
midst of them, very likely, till they die. 
If ever we become anything, or do any- 
thing, worth while, it must probably be 
in the midst of these very scenes, this 
class of people, and under these influ- 
ences. Shall we try to. use the institu- 
tions, like the people, and command the 
surroundings for our personal develop- 
ment and our largest service ? 


It might seem, from some accounts, 
that the wave in favor of Gladstone is 
rising in England among some classes 
with whom, for some time past, there has 
been some distrust. Even a portion of 
the Nonconformists, who generally are 
most hearty Liberals, have lately been 
cool, if not averse, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish plans, If we are to judge from the 
Christian World, which has been criti- 
cal toward the great leader, a change is 
imminent. That journal speaks of the 
monster meeting just held at Birming- 
ham as indicative of a reaction setting 
in. At that meeting the old man elo- 
quent addressed a mass of people, said 
to number 18,000. He addressed them 
for nearly two hours, and the enthusiasm 
was something amazing. Still, it is evi- 
dent that there remains yet a very great 
and intense lack of confidence in the 
Home Rule movement. 


Signs of the approach of what are 
known as the holidays are appearing on 
every side. There is a certain measured 
observance of them which is useful and 
satisfying in a social, moral and religious 
way. We wish we could have a more 
serious, sober and inexpensive and un- 
wearisome celebration of them. Here 


‘in California we have an eclectic process 


gathered from all the most extravagant 
methods of north and south, east and 
west, old world and new, colored and 
white, Grecian, Roman and Protestant. 
And the celebration grows into a tax, a 
burden, a trial and a perplexity, if not 
into an abuse and a perversion. Is it 
not in the power of some of our readers 
to institute a holiday service reform that 


shall eclipse the famous civil service re- 
form ? 


| 


One of the most annoying habits in 
any preacher or other public speaker is 
that of coming too many times toa place 
where the audience think, and he has 
given them reason to think, that he is go- 
ing to’stop, and yet he does not stop. It 
is only now and then that such stopping 
points call out a great desire on the part 
of the hearers that the preacher should 
go on, and it is not best to run the other 
risk. Most of us are not so very inter- 
esting that we can give all the signs of 


coming to an end and then begin again. 


Do not hang on after you have got 
through. 

“The Evangelistic Committee,” which 
has been charged with the making of 
every practicable preparation for, the 
coming of Mr, Moody, and for the suc- 


cess of his labors in this city, has issued , 


a ‘circular ” stating the probable sum of 
money that will be needed for the rent, 
heating, lighting and caring for the Pa- 
vilion, and for other necessary expendi- 
tures, and soliciting contributions for the 
same. It is hoped that this sum of about 
$3,000 will be all provided before his ar- 
rival from the North. Should this be 
done, the opening will, certainly, be a 
happy one. 


There is a bill before the National 
Congress, in the Lower House, which 
ought, in all justice and honor, to be 
passed at once. It returns to the States 
which paid it the direct tax which the 
general Government laid upon all the 
States at the outbreak of the civil war to 
meet its vastly increased expenses. A 
part of the States only paid the tax 
promptly. Now, after nearly thirty years 
have passed, all the other States should 
be made to pay their respective portions, 
or their portions should be restored to 
the States that did pay. As the general 
Government does not need money, but 
has a surplus, it is obvious that the only 
just and honorable thing on its part to do 
is to pay back what it took, and thus 
show its appreciation of the manly, and 
true, and noble part acted by such loyal 
and loving States, that neither shrank, 
nor sulked, nor refused. The money 
thus to be returned will be about $250,- 
000, and we hope our incoming Legis- 
lature will provide for adding it to the 
State’s School Fund, where it will not be 
frittéred away, but remain an educating 
power down through the generations, af- 
ter having beena kind of war power 
through a single generation. Our State 
does not need the money for any other 
purpose than this. 


We stated a few weeks ago that, of the 
sixty-three men recently elected to the 
municipal offices of New York city, six- 
teen are liquor dealers, fourteen lawyers, 
fourteen professed politicians and one is 
a brewer. And now we see that the 
Churchman (New York) reports that 
‘the municipal officers just now elected 
for the metropolis are, without excep- 
tion, Romanists.” This is intelligence 
worthy of the careful consideration of us 
all. The great metropolis of our coun- 
try is in the hands of Roman Catholics. 
We doubt if this has ever happened be- 
fore in any considerable place in this 
country. They may have had a majority 
of the offices, but here they have all. 
Was this a happening—a chance coinci- 
dence? Or was it one of the important 
moves for the capture of this great nation? 
A majority of the voters in New York 
are not Romanists, but a minority united 
will easily overcome a large majority 
divided. The combination of Roman- 
ists with the first classes mentioned— 
liquor-dealers, etc.—will be noticed. Is 
this significant? If these all should 
combine in our country, their power 
would be very great. If that power 
should come to rule the nation, then 
down goes the Republic. We could 
never remain free and self-governing 
with such elements dominating. Howa 
professed Church of the living God and 
of our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
could ever enter into such an alliance 
we do not see. They could never thus 
do without being false to themselves and 
to God. So we will away with our fears 
and dismiss the subject. And yet we 
cannot but note the facts of the hour— 
the very diverse classes who are working 
so lovingly together. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroad company grants “‘half-rates to all 
ministers of religion, not engaged in any 
other pursuit which does or may make 
this concession valuable to them.” They 
will issue a permit toall ministers for the 
year 1889, which shall entitle the person 
namedstherein to travel at half-rates on 
all of the 7,000 miles of railroad operat- 
ed by them between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains. This permit 
can be obtained of their agents: J. B. 
Quigley, at 112 North Spring street, Los 
Angeles, and W. D. Sanborn, at 32 Mont- 
gomery street, this city. This is a large 
gift by this great company, and well be- 
stowed. It shows an appreciation of the. 
important work in which ministers of the 
gospel are engaged, and a knowledge of 
the fact that they are usually paid very 
insufficient salaries. It would bea well- 
appreciated Christmas gift if the great 
Southern Pacific company would grant a 
similar permit over all their lines. 


Dr. Richard Cordley says, in the Ad- 
vance, that Kansas City, including Kan- 
sas City, Kan., now numbers 200,000 or 
more. At the close of the war it was a 
town numbering some 3,000 people. It 
is said that 30,000 people are now added 
annually to its population. Eleven great 
railway systems center there. It has 
some 35 miles of cable roads and 65 
miles of street-car track in all. In 1887 
there were 5,455 buildings erected, at a 
cost of over $55,000,000. There were 
received that year 667,000 head of cattle 
and 2,440,ooohogs. The product of the 
packing-houses amounted to $55,000,- 
ooo, Her bank clearings have reached 
$10,000,000 a week. The New Midland 
Hotel cost over $1,000,000. 


If those who have received slips for 
new subscribers will get the subscribers, 
we will have means to give them a bet- 


| 


ter paper next year. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


In common with all of the Christian 
people of the Pacific Coast, we of Port- 
land feel almost a personal loss in the 
removal of General Howard from the 
Pacific Coast to New York, though we 
realize that it is for his own good. Dur- 
ing the years he was commander of the 
Department of the Columbia, he and his 
estimable wife, together with three of his 
children, were members of the First Con- 
gregational church. It was then that we 
came to love and admire him, and feel 
that he is one of the grandest Christian 
characters of our time. We rejoice in 
having had the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with General Howard. He 
is too large a Christian to be claimed by 
one community, or State even. He be- 
longs to the nation, and, as Christians, 
we are thankful for his increased field of 
usefulness. 

From a local journal at Spokane Falls 
it is learned that Mr. Moody’s meetings 
there were very successful. He made 
many converts and warm personal friends. 
His efforts brought back hundreds of 
those who had wandered away from 
Christian living, while an average of 
twenty-five daily publicly acknowledged 
their conversion, making a total of one 
hundred and twenty-five conversions. 
Mr. Moody was particularly: well pleased 
with his success in behalf of the building 
fund of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. Over $2,506 was raised in 
one evening, to be used in paying fora 
lot in a fine location recently purchased. 
This lot is 125 feet deep, with a frontage 
of 60 feet and cost $5,000. The re- 
mainder of the amount will be raised by 
popular subscription. 

The contract for the Congregational 
church at Corvallis has been awarded. 
The structure is to cost about $2,000, 
and will, if completed according to speci- 
fications, be ready to occupy by the 
ntiddle of next March. 
36x57 feet, with a gallery, and parlor and 
auditorium so arranged with sliding doors 
between that both can be thrown into 
One room whenever occasion demands. 
Rev. A. Rogers, the new pastor, has ar- 
rived, but as his time does not begin 
until January 1st, he will be absent in 
California a few weeks, and while there 
will assist in evangelical services. 


The bazaar held by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the First church last Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings, in the lecture 
room, was a splendid financial success— 
the net receipts amounting to fully $400. 
The social influence of the occasion 
should not be overlooked, either. On 
Wednesday evening the room was pack- 
ed full; a short and very pleasing liter- 


ary and musical; programme was ren- 


dered, after which the time for an hour 
Or more was agreeably spent in a social 
way. The number of strangers present 
was quite large. 

The annual church meeting was held 
on last Thursday evening. Charles L. 
Fay was re-elected Deacon, to succeed 
himself, for the term of five years, and 


J. P. O. Lownsdale was elected to fill outy 


the unexpired term of Dr. J. G. Glenn 
for one year. Dr. C. R. Templeton was 
re-elected Church Clerk, and was also 
re-elected Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, he having been previously nom- 
inated by that body, which, at the same 
time, elected Miss Mary Hodgdon As- 
sistant Superintendent, D. A. Shindler 
Secretary and Treasurer, and Ray Morse 
and J. C. Carson and Horace Clapp 
Librarian and Assistant’ Librarians. A. 
S. Frank was elected Missionary Super- 
intendent for the ensuing year. His du- 
ties are to attend to the collection of 
missionary funds. The Harris system is 
the one he uses, and its use is attended 
with increasing success year by year. It 
was decided to havea roll-call of the church 
and full reports from all departments 
of Church work during the past year on 
the second Thursday evening in January. 
From the Clerk’s report it was shown 
that there was a membership in the 
church of 336, with 36 absentees. Forty- 
three members had been received during 
the year—twenty on profession of their 
faith and twenty-three by letter. 

The new Congregational church at 
Hillsboro has been dedicated. Mr. Clapp 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 


Mr. Noel H. Jacks, State Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., spent a few days last 
week at Astoria. The impetus given to 
the work there during his presence was 
very considerable. Mr. Jacks feels 
much’ encouraged with his work through- 
out the State and Washington Territory 
at all points he has visited. He will re- 
main in this city during the Moody 
meetings, which will begin at 3 P. M. to- 
day, at the Tabernacle. Mr. Moody has 
insisted upon all the regular church ser- 
vices for Sunday and during the week 
being held at the usual hours, and will 
not allow his meetings to interfere with 
them in the least. 

Mr. Jacks occupied Mr. Clapp’s pul- 
pit this morning very acceptably, taking 
as a foundation for his remarks Matt. 
xxii: 37-38. 

A painful report came here to-day 
about the death of Miss Sophie Preston, 
late of Waitsburg, W. T., near Canton, 
China, where she was engaged in mis- 
sionary work. Her death is said to have 
been caused by an uprising of the na- 
tives. Miss Preston was born in China 
while her father was a missionary there, 
but had lived at Waitsburg for several 
years, and was graduated at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, two years ago, and 
immediately after went to China to take 
up missionary service. 

Good words come from the First 
church of East Portland. The attend- 
ance is growing larger continually, and a 
degree of interest taken in the work 


It is to be] 


hich is very encouraging to the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Rominger. 

Our weather continues mild, and to- 
day is a real pleasant one. While the 
week past has been showery, the con- 
trast with the prevailing condition on 
the Atlantic Coast, and, in fact; almost 
anywhere east of the Rocky mountains, 
is strikingly to our advantage. We have 
had no cold weather at all, and but few 
frosts. Flowers of many kinds are 
blooming everywhere out of doors, and 
the leaves are as bright and fresh as in 
the month of June. HIsME. 

Dec. 9, 1888. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


The most successful series of meetings 
ever held in this city has just closed. 
Mr. Moody has been here a part of five 
days, and has preached with great power 
thirteen times. The largest congrega- 
tions ever assembled in this city have 
listened to him twice a day. At ro in 
the morning he preached to Christian 
people in the Methodist church on such 
subjects as ‘The Word,” “Holy Spirit,” 
“Grace” and “Assurance.” These meet- 
ings were a real feast and very helpful to 
the people of-God. Mr. Moody preach- 
ed to the unconverted in the afternoons 
and evenings, and with increased power 
and effect day by day. Although thear- 
rangements were not as favorable as we 
would like to have them, yet the results 


At every meeting there were those earn- 
estly seeking the way of salvation, and 
many were led into the light. Weare 
not now prepared to give an estimate of 
the number of hopeful conversions, but 
we know that many have testified that 
they have accepted Christ as their Sav- 
iour; and scores of Christians have been 
quickened, and will, we believe, take 
hold of the work with renewed vigor and 
earnestness. The Christians were moved 
as I have seldom seen them; consequent- 
ly we can expect great things. Through 
Mr. Moody’s efforts about $3,000 were 
collected toward purchasing a lot for a 
Y. M. C. A. building. Mr. Winslow, 
who accompanied Mr. Moody, was very 
helpful in the inquiry meetings. The 
parting scene at the depot was a very 
pleasant one. Nearly a hundred of the 
Singers gathered around Mr. Moody and 
sang such hymns as “God Be with You 
till We Meet Again” and “Joy Cometh 
in the Morning,” drawing thereby an im- 
mense crowd to witness the departure of 
the noted evangelist. Meetings are con- 
tinued at the Congregational church, 
preaching by Superintendent Beard. 

Two weeks ago a voice came from the 
Colville country, saying, ‘Come and 
help us.” Soon General Missionary 
Walters and Sunday-school Superintend- 
ent Ancrus were on wheels in that direc- 
tion. The result is Sunday-schools or- 
ganized at Chewelah and Colville, and 
the church for which Father Eells has 
done so much saved. Two new mem- 
bers were added to it, and more are ex- 
pected, Better than all, a man isto be 
on the field at once. We praise God 
that this long-neglected field is soon to 
be occupied. This country is rapidly 
filling up with actual settlers, speaking 
nothing of the hundreds of prospectors 
all over. Rev. A. L. Seward left Spo- 
kane Falls December 8th for the Colville 
country. Rev. D. Wirt will supply Che- 
ney in connection with Medical Lake. 
Rev. P. B. Chamberlin will supply Pull- 
man and Union Flat. Lots for church 
building have been purchased at Gene- 
see. | J. E. 
Spokane Falls. 


On the second page of this paper will 
be found letters from the Rev. Messrs. 
Gulick to our churches in Japan, dis- 
cussing the proposed Plan of Union to 
the Presbyterian Church. It will be 
well for all to carefully read these letters, 
for they go to the foundation principles 
of Church polity. Some may think the 


‘publication of these letters as behind 


time, for the meeting to adopt the con- 
stitution has been delayed. The meet- 
ing may have been postponed, but this 
discussion of principles now forced upon 
the Japanese will go on, and the issue 
must be met. The controversy will not 
be settled in this generation, but will 
continue so long as the distinctive prin- 
ciples exist on which the two systems of 
Church organization are founded. Two 
or three more of these letters will be in 
next week’s PAcirFic. 


Forty years ago, on the 7th day of De- 
cember, 1848, the first nunber of the 
Independent was issued. That excellent 
paper is celebrating the event. Fitting 
words of congratulation and commenda- 
tion are printed in its last issue from 
many friends. We rejoice with so many 
others in all the good it has accomplished 
in these swiftly flying years. We hope 
that its magnificent past is but the pledge 
of a far grander work in the future, when 
others shall take up the work so well be- 
gun by its very able founders. May its 
years be many times forty before it be- 
comes too old and conservative and tim- 
id to be longer useful. ' 


A special fund has been raised to sup- 
port Rev. W.H. Noyes, who was approved 
by a council, but refused appointment by 
the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board, in the foreign field. The 
fund now amounts to $10,000, and is in 
the hands of a committee, in which 
the Berkeley church is represented. It 
is.reported that Mr. Noyes will be sent 
to Japan, and that he declines to receive 
a larger salary than is usually paid the 
missionaries of the Board. 


If you are benefited by THE PaciFic, 
then after you have read it lend it to 


your neighbors, and let them get good 


i from it. | 


were such as to fill all our souls with joy. 


THE UTAH Y..P. 8S. C. E. 


The First Annual Convention of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. Societies of Utah was 
held in the First Congregational church, 
Salt Lake City, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November 27th and 28th. 

In point of numbers, as well as in the 
hopefulness and enthusiasm, it was the most 
successful non-Mormon religious confer- 
ence ever held in the Territory. There was 
an unexpectedly large number of dele- 
gates present from outside the city, 
societies one hundred milés distant send- 
ing, in some instances, several representa- 
tives, while nuinbers of young people 
came from towns where no societies have 
as yet been organized. 

A State Union was organized, with 
the following officers: President, Rev. J. 
Brainerd Thrall; Vice-Presidents—Rev. 
J. E. Hurlbut, Rev. E. W. Green, Rev. 
Frank Barnett; Cor. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Mr. C. H. Parsons; District Secretaries— 
Rev. Messrs. E. N. Murphy, Frank Bar- 
nett, W. H. Kaufman, E. W. Green; Di- 
rectors—F, B, Stephens, Charles Crain, 
M. D., Fred Bennett, David Cashmore, 
A. D., Therbun, Frank Pierce; Auditor, 
Professor E. Benner. Plans were laid 
for energetic work throughout the Terri- 
tory the coming year. 

The programme, which was rich with 
song and devotion, and bright papers 
and short snappy addresses, moved on 
without delay or break, the representa- 
tives of several denominations working 
together with perfect harmony, and with 
a directness of purpose which surprised 
everybody not already familiar with the 
Christian Endeavor way of doing things. 

The singing was led by a joint choir 
selected from the six societies of the 
Salt Lake Local Union, and several 
hymns and songs were rendered which 
had been written for the occasion. On 
Tuesday evening a full house listened to 
the addresses of welcome and response, 
and to an address by the presiding officer, 
Rev. J. B. Thrall, on “The Mission of 
Christian Endeavor in Utah.” The lead- 
ing features of Wednesday forenoon 
were five minute discussions of “The 
Essentials of Christian Endeavor,” ‘‘Local 
and State Unions,” “How can our So- 
cieties Aid Our Pastors in Their Work,”’ 
‘A Pastor’s Testimony” by Rev. Dr. R. 
G. McNiece of the First Presbyterian 
church, Salt Lake;-“‘The Question Box,” 
by the General Secretary of the United 
Society, George M. Ward, and a discus- 
sion of the question, “‘What Can the Y. 
P.S. C. E. do to Benefit the Young 
People of Utah ?” by Rev. W. H. Kauf- 
man, followed by three Utah boys from 
various parts of the Territory. 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening 
the church was packed to overflowing. 
Ten-minute papers and addresses were 
the order of the afternoon, under 
the general head of the “Relation of 
Christian Endeavor to other Agencies of 
Education and Reform.” City mission 
work, Home missions, the Sunday- 
school, O.her Christian schools, and 
the public school system, each were 
briefly treated of by persons respectively 
engaged in these branches of service. 

“Our Society Motto: For Christ and the 
Church,” by Rev. Mr. Smith, was follow- 
ed by “Our Individual Motto: Not to 
be Ministered Unto but to Minister,” by 
Mrs. J. B. Thrall. Other short papers 
were ‘The Enthusiasms of Youth,” by 
Professor Edward Benner, and ‘Foot- 
prints,” by Professor M. E. Jones. 

The most striking and unique feature of 
the entire Convention was a phen- 
omenal Children’s Meeting, participated 
in by 130 little children, nearly all of 
whom are of Mormon parentage, but 
who have been trained in our Sunday- 
schools, and Y. P. S. C. E. meetings. 
These entered the church in a body, 
filling it more than full, and the remark- 
able twenty-minute exercise that follow- 
ed was conducted in the most clear, 
modest, and winning manner by a little 
Miss of only thirteen years. When all 
children in Utah of thirteen years shall 
have been trained as this little girl has 
been trained, the Mormon problem will 


Christ and the Church.” 

A grand Christian Endeavor sociable 
and tea was held at the church from 5 
till7. Theclosing evening was occupied 
by Secretary Ward’s delightful address, 
by the reading of messages from leading 
workers and other State Unions, by a 
“Christian Endeavor Legend,” written for 
the occasion and read by Mrs. J. B. 
Thrall, and by a very bright description 
of “Christian Endeavor in a Mountain 
Village,” by Miss Margaret A. Brown of 
Coolville. 

About eighty dollars was raised, of 
which sixty was pledged to the United 
Society. The President of the Union 
was made a life member of the United 
Society, resoitions were passed, special 
music was rendered, and amid very deep 
feeling this (for Utah) great. Convention 
adjourned, clasping hands in a great 
circle, and singing, ““God be with you 
till we meet again.” After adjournment 
more than a hundred remained to take 
part in a consecration meeting, and then 
the delegates dispersed to scatter the 
seed of Christian Endeavor throughout 
the Territory. 

This Convention is liké a rift in the 
clouds that have so long hung over the 
social future of Utah, and affords us a 
glimpse of the great opportunities that 
lie before us in winning and training the 
youth of this Territory “for Christ and 
Church.” Let all good people every- 
where remember in their prayers this 
movement, which has obtained - such 
hopeful foothold along the base and on 
the very summit of the Wasatch moun- 
tains, Com. 


“The best preachers are not our 


words, but our lives,” 
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THE PActFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Club met as usual on Monday 
last in the parlors of the Y. M. C. A. 
The attendance was not large, only eleven 
members being present and seven visit- 
ors. This, very likely, was owing in part 
to the fact that the subject for discussion 
was not known—Brother Clapp having 
failed to report it; and when we were as- 
sembied he failed to put in an appear- 
ance. We heard of him as off on a 
duck hunt in the marshes. of Contra 
Costa county. It, certainly, would have 
been the fair thing for him to notify the 
Club if he could not take the part as- 
signed him. We are happy to say that a 
failure in the one appointed to open the 
subject is unusual. If it were, it would 
interfere very seriously with the success 
of the organization. 


Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, just in from the 
northern part of the State, by request, 
gave some account of the work in which 
he has been engaged. He has been the 
pastor of a church at Little Shasta, in 
Little Shasta valley, with twelve out-sta- 
tions ; his field was as large as the State 
of Rhode Island. The people have no 
desire to boom that section of the State, 
as they want the land left as it is for cat- 
tle ranges. Brother Stewart was his next 
neighbor, with three churches at Calla- 
hans, Fort Jones and Etna in Scott val- 
ley. Brother Dinsmore has accepted the 
appointment of general missionary for 
the northern part of the State from the 
Congregational Sunday-school Society. 
Upon that business he is now visiting 
this city. On the way he visited Suisun, 
where he preached last Sabbath morn- 
ing ; he was at Benicia and preached for 
Dr. Willey in the evening. 


Evangelist K. A. Burnell, who is hold- 
ing Sunday-school meetings this month 


' in Alameda county, told us of the work. 


He finds difficulties, but they do not 
daunt him. He experiences great per- 
sonal kindness. Financially the work is 
not very well sustained, but souls are be- 
ing saved. Notices of the meetings are 
not sufficiently given in some places, and 
so the attendance is reduced. He did 
not name the places, but said in one 
town of not over two thousand inhabi- 
tants in Alameda county there were 
thirty saloons, and in some other places 
it was about as bad. 


From the reports of church work at 
the Club we give the following : 

Rev. Dr. Pond preached in the morn- 
ing on the ‘‘Lord’s Carpenters,” ‘‘one of 
my best sermons, as I always aim to do 
if the Sabbath is stormy.” This is a 
good idea. If the pastor gives the small- 
er congregation on stormy Sabbaths a 
talk, reserving the prepared sermon for a 
fine day, the number will become small- 
er yet. If the people know their pas- 
tor will be in his place with his very best 
sermon they will make greater effort to 


-come out. There was no service at 


Bethany in the evening, owing to the an- 
niversary of the Chinese Union at the 
First churchh 

Rev. Alexander Dowie from Austra- 
lia, who has been holding meetings in 
this city for some months past, will, by 
invitation, address the Club next Mon- 
day on “Divine Healing.” Mr. Dowie 
is a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, and 


_a graduate of the University. He holds 


some views which may not coincide 
with ours. We shall know of that better 
when we have heard his address and 
some account of his experiences. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows preached at the 


First church on “Christ’s Second Com- 


ing.” The evening service will be re- 
ported. 

- Rev. A. L. Rankin held service at 
Ocean view, where he expects to officiate 
during the coming year. 

Rev. Joseph Rowell preached a tem- 
perance sermon at the Bethel, from the 
text, ‘“Whoredom and wine and new 
wine take away the heart.” Such tem- 
perance sermons as he preaches are 
good for the sailors, or for any other 
congregation. Why do not all our min- 
isters more often preach temperance ser- 
mons? Should there not be a dis- 
tinct temperance service of some 
sort in every one of our churches 
once a month, until 
the saloons have ceased to be the great 
ruling power in the land? 

Rev. Cruzan had the curiosity to 
count his congregations, as it was a rainy 
Sabbath, and found there were present 
in the morning 168 and in the evening 
173. His subjects were “Gideon and 
His Army” and “The Common People 
Heard Him Gladly.” 

The Sierra Valley Leader at Sierra- 
ville reports that “the new Congrega- 
tional church is about completed, and is 
commodious and comfortable. It is 
seated with chairs, and is a credit to the 
enterprise of Rev. Philbrook.” Also, 
“‘The Thanksgiving dinner at the new 
Congregational church was well attend- 
ed. The dinner was excellent, and par- 
taken of in quantities by those present, 
that showed it was relished and highly 
appreciated. There are many ladies in 
this valley who are experts in the culinary 
art. There was an abundance for all.” 


The church in Perris (Rev. C. H. 
Davis, pastor) is busy putting up its new 
building ; it hopes to be in it for worship 
some time in January. Brother Davis 
organized an endeavor society on Friday, 
December 7th, consisting of seven active 
and four associate members. 

The Thanksgiving service in the San 
Lorenzo Union church on Thanksgiving 
Day was one of the most unique, as well 
as appropriate, affairs ever arranged in 
this valley. The products of San Loren- 


500 soldiers stationed near by. 


zO were. profusely exhibited, the interior 
of the church presenting a most pleasing 
appearance. Among the novel decora- 
tions was a stand, on which rested a 
basket containing pomegranates, persim- 
mons, olives, oranges and apples, and 
around it samples of corn, while at the 
base were four varieties of the squash 
family, and two fine specimens of carrots, 
making a showing that cannot be excelled 
in any part of the State. Around the 
Organ were entwined olive branches 
loaded with fruit, and a large bunch of 
Oats was suspended from a chandelier. 
The floral decorations consisted of chrys- 
anthemums and choice varieties of roses. 
The entire display was a credit to those 
having it in charge. When the hour for 
opening the service arrived—11 o’clock 
—the church was crowded, many from 
neighboring towns being present. The 
programme consisted of a concert recita- 
tion, ‘* Harvest Time Again,” and the 
profusion of products displayed fully car- 
ried out the text. This concert recita- 
tion comprised songs, response readings 
and recitations. Then followed an able 
discourse by the pastor, Rev. George B. 
Allen. The anthem singing by the choir 
was fine. The exercises closed with sing- 
ing the patriotic hymn, “ America,” the 
audience jvining. Union church and 
Sunday-school is in a most flourishing 
condition. The acting pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Allen, is an earnest and convincing 
speaker, and has the spiritual welfare of 
the whole community at heart. It 
is to be hoped that he will be in- 
duced to become. the permanent 
pastor. We were surprised at the 
fine library belonging to the Sunday- 
school—6oo volumes neatly labeled, in- 
cluding eighty-five new books lately pur- 
chased. Few Sunday-schools can make 
such a showing. A Society of Christian 
Endeavor has lately been organized, and 
is making rapid headway. San Lorenzo 
is quite a musical center, and it is not at 
all improbable that our church will boast 
of an orchestra in the near future that 
will compare with any in the country.— 
Hayward’s Journal. 


The congregation on Sunday morn- 
ing, December 2d, at the San Bernardino 
Congregational church filled the house ; 
the sermon was on “Being Justified by 
Faith.” In the evening the young peo- 
ple gave a harvest festival, consisting of 
recitations, songs and a short address by 
the pastor. The house was crowded 
full in the evening. The Endeavor So- 
ciety is increasing in attendance and eff- 
ciency. The attendance at the last 
meeting was from forty to fifty per cent, 
larger than the average for October. 
Many of the young people are taking up 
Dr. Harper’s Inductive Bible Studies, 
found in ‘*‘The Golden Rule,” and aclass 
is to meet once a week at the parsonage. 
A literary society has also been started 
and meets regularly at the parsonage, 
and will have for one of its objects the 
founding of a good library. E. C. O. 


ANTIOCH, Dec. 10, 1888.—Some of 

your readers will be pleased to learn 
further good tidings from Antioch. Yes- 
terday at our 
meeting three—all adults—were admit- 
ted to the membership of our little 
church on profession, one of them the 
daughter of our honored Brother Brewer, 
formerly deacon of this church, now on 
a visit here from San Diego. Since our 
last communion two most worthy and 
stalwart men have been elected deacons 
and are serving most acceptably—one 
taking the superintendency of the Sun- 
day-school, and the. other the leader of 
our large adult Bible-class. Our hearts 
are greatly encouraged and hopes bright- 
ening. T. M. O. 
’ Rev. Benjamin Staunton of Douglas, 
Wy. T., was present as a visitor. He 
was invited to address the Club. He is 
an Englishman, and was formerly in the 
Church of England. He has been for a 
year past pastor of an independent 
church at Douglas. He alluded to the 
mistakes made in sending students with- 
out experience to these Western wilds, 
where, as in his case, the nearest brother 
minister is fifty miles away, and “I can 
place my hand upon twenty-five gradu- 
ates of the best colleges in the world.” 
These are the men to be reached—cow- 
boys now. He has some roo of the 
In re- 
ply to the question about the working of 
woman’s suffrage, he said it was a suffer- 
ing in Wyoming ; the better class of 
women do not care to go to the polls. 


Mr. Charles J. King of San Francisco 
delivered a lecture at Park church, Lor- 
in, Thursday evening, December 6th, on 
“The Vigilance Committee of ’56.” Mr. 
King’s connection with the events of 
early days in San Francisco renders him 
familiar with the theme, and his skillful 
treatment of the subject greatly interest- 
ed a large audience for more than an 
hour. The lecture might be lengthened. 
There is much more on thé subject the 
people would like to hear. Mr. King is 
always sure of a full house when he 
comes to Lorin. 

Rev. W. H. Tubb reported from Con- 
tra Costa county. He has never had 
the help of a brother minister on his 
field, except at dedications, etc., until 
Rev. W. W. Scudder and family paid 
him a visit. With him he exchanged 
pulpits last Sabbath, preaching also to 
the Y. M. C. A. in Alameda in the after- 
noon. Brother Scudder was at Bethany 
and Marsh Creek. Mr. Scudder is 
hunting health and ducks as well as 
helping Brother Tubb. He finds more 
appetite than game to satisfy it. 

PARADISE, BUTTE CounTy.—A letter 
says: ‘The Lord’s work is still pro. 
gressing in this place. Lost our hall by 
fire. We then bought the only saloon in 
the place, and moved it on our lot and 


quarterly communion |- 


fitted it up. We now hold Good Tem- 
plars’ Lodge, Sunday-school and divine 


service in it. Glory to God, what a- 


change! R. L. Vernon is with us again. 
He is going to preach, also, in Magno- 
lia. We hope the Lord will bless his 
work there.” 

We see by the Messenger that Mr. 
and Mrs. George Stebbins will be here to 
render valuable aid in the music of the 
Moody meetings in January. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

Baptist.—The pastor of the Third 
Baptist church, San Jose, Rev. A. W. 
Runyan, has resigned that charge to ac- 
cept the call of the Hamilton-square 
church in San Francisco. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


In Illinois there are now 298 Socie- 
ties, with Over 12,000 members, nearly 
half of them having been formed during 
the year. The largest Society is con- 
nected with the Warren-avenue church 
of Chicago, There are twelve local 
Christian Endeavor Unions in the State. 

Among the many important churches 
where societies have recently been form- 
ed may be mentioned the Union church 
of Boston, Piedmont and Plymouth 


churches of Worcester, Bethany church 


of Philadelphia, Dr. Henson’s and Dr. 
Lorimer’s churches in Chicago. 

The work is prosecuted with no great- 
er vigor and promise in the great city 
churches than in the country districts, 
In West Sumner, Me., for instance, 
where the population is much scattered, 
the encouraging fact is noted that, where- 
as the social gatherings bring together 
only about forty young people, the week- 
ly prayer-meeting is attended by an av- 
erage of sixty. The same report comes 
from hundreds of country churches, from 
which it was thought all the young peo- 
ple had moved away. The young peo- 
ple are there, and can thus be reached 
and brought into the Church. 

One of'the regular courses which has 
recently been added to the-curriculum of 
the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, Mass., is the work of the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. Instruc- 
tions in its methods are regularly given, 
and a lecture was recently delivered to 
the students by Rev. F. E. Clark. 

Every evangelical church in Worces- 
ter except the Episcopal churches, it is 


reported, now has a Society of Christian 


Endeavor. The same is true of Spring- 
field and many other cities. 

In Florida the work of the Societies, 
like that of all other departments of the 
Church, has been much interfered with 
by the yellow fever scourge and the flight 
ofso many families. However, Societies 
are being formed in various sections of 
the State, and the cause has many 
earnest friends. 

At the late Pennsylvania State Conven- 
tion held at Scranton, ten different de- 


the Presbyterian somewhat predominated. 
At this meeting a young lady member of 
Dr. Hoyt’s church of Philadelphia led 
the closing consecration meeting in an 
admirable manner. Rev. J. T. Beckley, 
D.D., of the Bath Eden Baptist church 
of Philadelphia was chosen President of 
the Pennsylvania Christian Endeavor 
Union, and Mr. William P. Fiske of 
Concord, a young business man, the 


President of the New Hampshire Union. ° 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Mr. L. D. Wishard, College Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, arrived in this city last Saturday en 
route to Japan and China, with the pur- 
pose in view of making a tour of the 
world in the interest of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Mr. Wishard has 
for a long time been identified with the 
college department of the Association. 
He is a graduate of Princeton, and a 
most indefatigable worker. He spoke 
in the Association Hall last Sabbath 
afternoon to a large company of young 
men, and this week is making a tour of 
the colleges in this part of the State, and 
will hold a College Conference at San 
Jose next Saturday and Sunday, and will 
sail for Japan the 18th or roth. 


A lady in Erie, Pa., last Saturday was 
admitted to the room where lay the dead 
body of a friend. She rushed forward 
and kissed the face, and was thus inoc- 
ulated with a deadly poison which the 
undertaker was using upon it to arrest 
decomposition. We mention this fact to 
call attention to what we have often seen 
at funerals. Friends kiss the dead lips 
of their departed, often at great risk. 
Only a few weeks ago, we saw parents 
kiss their child who had died of diphthe- 
ria. That cold body is dear, but the 
soul is not there; it is now dead and 
decaying and there is danger there. The 
disease which laid it low may be taken 
into your own system. 


Oakland has a cotton mill, jute mill 
and hosiery manufactory. The average 
wages of women in these mills is $1.25 
per day. Boys about 9 years old are 
paid sixty cents a day at the cotton mill, 
after three months’ work. In the jute 
factory the wages paid to men average 
$12 a week. 


Dr. and Mrs. G. S. F. Savage go to 
Pasadena for the winter. President and 
Mrs. Bartlett of Dartmouth College will 
also spend the winter there on account 


| of Mrs, Bartlett’s health. 
The Church needs to be reminded ; 


often of the value of the widow’s mite. 
“She hath cast in more than they all.” 


Rev. Dr. Goodwin of the First church, 


| Chicago, has a vacation of six months. 


| Professor Scott supplies his pulpit. 


nominations were represented, although 


{For Tue 
 RAMABAL 
BY ADAH F, BATELLE. 


She stood before us, so small and slight, 
And frail as a little child she seemed; 
But all that she hoped for, longed for, 
dreamed, 
Shone forth in her lustrous eyes that night. 


We heard of the sisters far away 
For whom she toiled and prayed and strove, 
And thought of the sister heart of love 
That worked to turn their night to day. 


“IT can not do it alone,” she said, 
‘‘And I Lave come to your land for aid; 
Think of my sisters’ lives,” she prayed; 
Serpe but stones where they ask for 


‘*Could you open a school to a few, 
It were as a song that skyward floats, 
The strain caught up by many throats, 
Often repeated, yet ever new.” 


Our sisterhood no zone can bound; 
"Tis ours to see that the good. news finds 
Its way to these sisters’ darkened minds; 
Thus we may pass our blessings round, 


MARRIED. 


WoRRALL.—On Thursday even- 
ing, November 29th, at Trinity M. E. 
church Mr. Chas. M. Faithful to MissClara 
Worrall, Rev. Chas. F. Wood of Olivet 
Congregational church officiating. 


The young couple have our heartiest 
and best wishes for a long, happy, pros- 
perous and useful life journey together. 


IMPORTANT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WoRK- 
ERS.—There will be a meeting of the San 
Francisco County Sunday-school Associ- 
ation in the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Mission street, between Sixth 
and Seventh, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 13th, at 7:30. K.A. Burnell, Spe- 
cial Sunday-school evangelist, will ad- 
dress the meeting. Mr. Burnell is wide- 
ly and favorably known. Don’t fail to 
hear him! All Sunday-school workers, 
and others interested in the success of 
the Sunday-school work, cordially and 
earnestly invited to be present. 

By order of Committee: F. D. Bovard, 
John Kimball, S. McMullin, William M. 
Kincaid, William M. Cubery. 


—— 


THE OPINION OF A GERMAN,—Prof. 
G. Bunge, Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry in the University of Basle, 
Switzerland, and an eminent scientific 
scholar, has recently published a lecture 
upon ‘The Alcohol Question,” in which 
he emphasized the statement that beer is 
the most injurious of “alcoholic bever- 
ages,” especially sc because the most se- 
ductive, and that, while it does contain 
nutritive elements, such as dextrine and 
sugar, there is already a superabundance 
of these substances in the food of most 
people. In answering the question, 
“What shall be done to uproot this un- 
speakable evil?” Professor Bunge claims 
that the entire prohibition of all alcoholic 
beverages must and will come. | 


MASON HAMLIN 


PIANOS. 


New msthod of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHGER < CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE 


735 Market St. 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


Bibles and Testaments 


In great variety. 


A large stock of all the issues of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society constantly on hand. 


OAL. 


GEO. O. 
Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, 
Dist. Sup’t. 


HINDERCORNS. 


only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. pneurey 
nn the feet. lic. at Druggista. Hiscox &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER GINGER TONIC 


r in the cure of Cram 


in 
and Lung troubles. Use it without de 
e Cough, Bronchitia, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 


How shall we make our Sunday-school bright, interesting ani profitable? The noted 
“PgLouBeT Szeres”’ of Lesson Helps is exactly adaptei to this want. Norss’’ 
furnish a complete commentaay on ths lessons. For quarterlies, there are “Tas Suspayr- 
Scnoon”’ (for advanced classes) ‘‘Tag and “Tag 
son gail Editions of the sams, with notes by A. F. Schaufflsr, D.D., and Mr;. M. G. 

ennedy. 

“OUR SUNDAY APTERNOON?” is a finely illustrated papor, issued weekly and fort- 
nightly, for the Sunday-school and family. Itis edited by Willis Boyd Allen, and contains, 
every week, stories and articles by well-known writers,including, in 1839, Hezekiah Buttar- 
worth, Frederick Schwatka, Colonel Knox, Agnes Giberne and Faith Latimer. 

‘THE CHILD'S HOUR” isa bright and helpfal little weekly papst fur you readers. 
Various ‘‘Record Books” and “Lesson Leaves” are also issued at extremely low rates b 
the same publishers, W. A. Wilde & Oo., 25 Bromfield street, Boston. Oatalogae an 


samples sent free on application. 
— FOR SALE BY — 


AMERICAN, TRA oT SOCIETY, 
735 MARKET STREET, 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. San Francisco, California. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 
DEPOSITORY, 
735 MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds specialty. 20 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, I889 


. NOW IN STOOK AT 
=z, 
735 Market Street, 


SELECT NOTES. 1889. 
A Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons. Vol. XV. 


BY REV. DR. F. N. AND M. A, PELOUBET. 


The ‘“‘SELEOT NOTES” for 188) includes studies for the firat six m>ath; ia the G»apsl of 
St. Mark, both versions given, and for the last six moaths I 8 muel, II Samael, I Kings, 
Psalms and Proverbs. The volume contains four full-page illustratioas from photo zcapha, 
together with numerous smaller pictures montioaed in the Bible Texts, two fiasly col>rei 
maps, Table of Ohronology, Charts, etc., thus adding now interest to ths now most complete 
Commentary on the Sunday-school Lessons. 


PRICH, $1.25. 


AN INTERLEAVED EDITION FOR MAKING MEMORANDUMS, ETC., $2. SENT POSTPAID ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 
42 Geary St., - San Francisco, Cal. 


Christmas Cards and Novelties, Holiday Books 
and Booklets of the Latest and Most Artistic 
Designs, Standard and Devotional Books, 
Bibles of All Sizes and Kinds. 


0S” Descriptive Catalogue of any of these lines sent free. _2y 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


42 GEARY STREET, - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CANTATAS, CONCERT AND 


For the Latest Send To | 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 
42 Geary Street, - - San Francisco, Cal. 


SEE DS. 


Grand Free 


CALIFORNIA 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


419-421 Sansome St. 
art King Building, EE 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
Presents That Are Sure to Please. | oe Gas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects, W. M. Searby. 
Druggist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


Cabinets, Shaving Stands, Easels, Parlor 
Desks, Pedestals, Book Oases, Ladies’ 
Dressing Tables, Cheval Mirrors, — 
Myriads of Dainty Tables and 
Stands, Luxurious Easy 
Chairs and Oouches, : 


DAINTY CHAIRS, ROCKERS, Etc. 


| 
Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
STRERT, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY 


PRICES MODERATE, 


‘new, clean and ordered. Baths 25 vents. 
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THE PaAcIFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


[Wepnespay, Decemper 12, 1888. 


Children’s Corner. 


SWEET PEA. 


Why I love you so 
Is plain to see— 
You are the dearest flower of all, 
Sweet Pea! 


A bit of purple cloud 
Caught on a stalk; 

A rosy vapor floating up and down 
My garden walk; 


The spirit of a flower, 
With wings for flight, 

Yet held by clinging roots 
For our delight. 


A lovely type you are 
Of souls, ah me! | 
Earth-bound yet ever reaching up, 
Sweet Pea. — Wide Awake, | 


— 


THE MISSING PAGES. 
“Have a paper, sir? Something to 


read in the. train, ma’am ?—7%mes, 


Herald, Sun. All the magazines !” 

But the people hurried past John’s 
little stand into the station, as they had 
done all the morning. Only two papers 
sold, and here was noon! Profit, two 
cents. On sunny days his sales were 
pretty brisk ; but it was drizzling. The 
thick air was full of falling soot, and no- 
body cared to stop to buy. 

‘““No wonder they want to hurry out 
of this horrible place !” muttered John, 
looking about at the wet, dingy houses, 
the pools of black mud through which 
the horses tramped, and clouds of smoke 
rolling through the streets. He thought 
of the sunny farm on which he was born, 
and felt that he never could grow used 
to this place. Two cents profit! Not 
encugh to buy a loaf of bread. 

John thought of his mother, and of 
the scanty breakfast which they had 
eaten together in their bare garrett, with 
its windows opening on the sooty roofs. 
If he could but have had a good trade, 
he might have carried a nice little treat 
home to her. But the crowd hurried 
past, and nobody stopped. 

Magazine, ma’am? 
read on 

The lady stopped. ‘Ah, your books 
are dirty !” she said, dropping the sooty 
magazine with a shrug. 

As if he could help that! But he be- 
gan blowing away the soot for the twen- 
tieth time that day. It was four years 
since his father died, and he and his 
mother had come down to town ; and in 
that time he had done nothing but fight 
weekly against soot and starvation. 

He opened one of the story papers 
for boys. There was a sea story in it: a 
boy goes off in the first chapter asa 
stowaway ; in the third, “the gallant lad 
leaped upon the deck, and the commo- 
dore clasped him in his arms.” On the 
next page was an account of a boy going 
home from work, who arrived in time to 
scale the walls of a burning house and 
rescue a child, for which daring act he 
was the next day taken into partnership 
by the child’s father, a millionaire. 

**Some fellows have such splendid 
chances !” said John, laying down the 
book with a sigh. ‘Now, I’ve been 
here for years, and nothing grand or 
noble ever turns up for metodo. Buy 
twenty-five papers daily ; sell them—if I 
can. On Saturdays, buy the weeklies ; 
once a month, the magazines. That’s 
the heft of it, year in, year out. How’s 
a fellow to made a living at that sort of 
work ?” 

An old gentleman, who had missed 
the train, sauntered up and began idly 
looking over the boy’s stock. 

John watched him anxiously. If he 
should buy one of the six bound books! 


Something to 


_Profit on each was a quarter of a dollar ! 
If he should buy one of those, he could 


take home a little treat to his mother, 
after all. 

The boy’s eyes fairly glistened, for, 
besides being fond of his mother, he was 
hungry, and the smell of fried oysters 
and coffee from the stall near was almost 
more than he could bear. 

The old gentleman took up one of the 
books. John thought he was certainly 
going to buy one. What should the 
treat be? A bit of fresh meat? A 
mince pie? He decided that steak would 
be the best. | 

“Ah! here is a book which I have 
wanted for a long time,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘‘What’s the price of this, my 
boy ?” | 

‘‘ Those are one dollar each, sir.” 

“ T’ll take this. No, you needn’t wrap 
it up. I'll read it on the train.” 

He laid down a bright new dollar. 

Jobn could almost smell the delicious 
steak, and he thought of his mother’s 
thin, starved face. They had not tasted 
meat for days. But a glance at the 
book, as the gentleman dropped it into 
his satchel, caused him to say faintly : 


**Stop, sir! I did not see which ne 
you had taken. That is an imperfect 
‘copy. ‘There are four leaves missing in 
the middle.” 

Too bad !”——throwing it down. “The 
money, please.” 

* Will none of the others suit?” said 
John. 

I have wanted this book for 
some time.” 

*‘ You can have it for half-price,” said 
John, eagerly. 

**] don’t want a mutilated copy at all.” 

John handed -him back the money, 
and, closing the satchel, the man walked 
on a few steps and sat down in an open 
doorway to wait for the train. He was 
a ruddy, fat old gentleman, with a kindly, 
shrewd blue eye. Having nothing to do, 
he thought the occurrence Over leisurely. 

‘“« That’s an honest lad,” he said to the 
proprietor of the store in which he stood. 
‘He might have cheated me just now, 
but he did not,” 

“Who? John McTavish? As hon- 


| dead loss on his hands. 


‘ready to give your answer. I will take 


est as steel. He’s been under my eye 
now for four years, and I know him to 
be as truthful a lad as ever was born of 
Scotch blood.” | 

“Um, um’ said the old gentleman, 
but he put on his spectacles and eyed 
John from head to foot. 

The next day he stopped at the same 
shop and walked up to the proprietor, — 

** How’s he for intelligence, now ?” he 
began, as if the conversation had stopped 
the moment before. ‘Stupid, probably?” 

‘‘T don’t think he’s very sharp in 
trade,” was the réply; ‘“ but he’s a very 
handy boy. Hehas made a.good many 
convenient knick-knacks for the neigh- 
bors—-that bookshelf, for instance.” 

“« Why, that’s the very thing I want in 
a boy! Well, there’s my train. Good 
day, sir.” 

“He'll be back again. Odd old 
fellow !” said the storekeeper, laughing. 

The next day he was back, and he 
came at the same hour. 

“T like that boy’s looks, sir. I’ve 
been watching him. But, of course he 
has a Gozen relations—drunken . father, 
rag-tag brothers—who would follow him?” 

‘‘No. He has only a mother, and 
she is a decent, God-fearing Scotch- 
woman—a good seamstress, John tells 
me, but can get no work. Times are 
dull here just now. Pity the. country 
folks will pour into the cities. Mrs. 
McTavish has nothing but what the boy 
earns at his stand yonder.”’ 

Ths old gentleman made no reply, but 
the next day he went up to the boy’s 
stand. John was looking pale and anx- 
ious. Some of his regular customers 
had refused to take their magazines, 
times being’ so hard. They would be a 


‘* Papers, magazines, sir?” he asked. 

‘No, A word with you, my lad. 
My name is Bohnn. I am the owner of 
the Bordale Nurseries, about thirty miles 
from here. . 1 want a young man to act 
as clerk and salesman on the grounds, 
at a salary of thirty dollars a month, and 
a woman who will be strict and orderly, 
to oversee the girls who pack flower 
seeds, at twenty dollars a month. I 
offer the positions to you and your 
mother, and I give you until to-morrow 
to think it over.” 

«But you—you— don’t know me, sir 
gasped John. 

*T know you very well. I generally 
know what Iam about. To-morrow be 


you four weeks on trial. If I am satis- 
fied, the engagement will be renewed for 
a year.” 

All the rest of the day John felt like 
one ina dream. Everybody had heard 
of the Bordale Nurseries and of good old 
Isaac Bohnn, their owner. But what had 
he done, that this earthly paradise should 
be opened to him ? \ 

You'll come, eh ?” said Mr. Bohnn, 
the next day. ‘‘Thought you would. 
When can you begin work ?” 

At once, sir.” | 

‘‘Good! By the way, there’s a vacant 
house on the grounds which your mother 
can have, rent free, if she remains with 
me. A mere box, but big enough. 
There’s my cart. Suppose you come 
out, McTavish, and look about you. You 
can come back at night.” * 

John locked up the stand, sent a mes- 
sage to his mother and went with Mr. 
Bohnn. He had not yet told his mother 
of this change in their affairs. 

He was very silent when he came 
home that evening, but oddly tender 
with his mother, and she noticed that he 
remained a long time on his knees at 
prayer that night. 

They had only a little bread and milk 
for breakfast the next morning, and John 
scarcely tasted it. ae 

* You look as if you could not bear 
this much longer, mother,” he said, 
coming up to her and putting his hand 
on her shoulder. ‘“ You need good, 
wholesome meals and the fresh air and 
the hills and the trees instead of this !”— 
looking out at the piled stacks of chim- 
neys belching forth the black smoke of 
an iron foundry. 

** Don’t talk of them, John, lad !” 

* Weil, I won't.” And he put on his 
hat and went out. 

An hour later he came back. 

‘What is wrong? Why have you left 
the stand ?” asked his mother in alarm. 

“We are going to have an outing, 
mother. - Don’t say a word. I can af- 
ford it.” / | 

She never had seen the boy so full of 
excitement. He hurried her to the sta- 
tion, and soon they were gliding among 
beautiful rolling hills and across lovely 
meadows that were sweet with the odor 
of new-mown hay. At noon they came 
to sketches of rising ground, covered 
with nurseries of young trees of delicate 
green, and with vineyards, and field after 
field of roses, mignonette, and all kinds 
of sweet-smelling flowers. 

‘Why, John, this is fairyland! What 
is this place ?” 

Bordale Nurseries. We will 
get out here, mother. I want to show 
you a house that ”— 

He trembled with agitation. His face 
was pale, as he led her down to the side 
of the broad, glancing river, near which 
was nestled in the woods a cozy little 
cottage, covered with a beautiful creeper, 
There was a garden, a well and a pad- 
dock for a cow. Inside, the rooms were 
clean and ready for furnishing. The 
river rippled drowsily against its pebbly 
shore. The birds_darted through the 
blue, sunny air. The scent of roses 
came in upon the breeze. 

* Mother,” said John, “ this, I hope, 
will be your home now.” And with that 
he began to laugh and caper about her 
like a boy, but the tears rolled down his 
thin cheeks. 


Bordale Nurseries, and a man of high 
standing in the country. Not long ago 
he said to old Mr, Bohnn: 

‘I owe this all to the friend who said 
a good word for me that day in Pittsburg.” 

‘No, John,” said the old man. ‘“ You 
owe it to the book with the missing 
pages. The chance came to you, as it 
comes to every boy, to be honest. Hon- 
esty and industry are what did it, and, I 
am inclined to think, that they never fail 
to command success in the end.—Sel. 


SAYINGS OF LITTLE ONES: 


“What are the last teeth that come ?” 
asked a teacher of her class in physiology. 
False teeth, mum,” replied a little boy 
who had just waked up, on the back 
seat. 


A clergymen, being busy, said to his 
little son: ‘Freddy, you trouble me this 
afternoon ; you seem like nothing but a 
collection of perversities. ‘Well, papa,” 
replied Fred, who had been trying to 
climb up on the paternal knee. ‘Well, 
papa, don’t you always take up a col- 
lection? Take me up.” 

One day Arline and Katie were dis- 
cussing a story which the latter had read 
some time ago. Katie said she did not 
believe it was true, whereupon the little 
seven-year-old indignantly cried : ‘‘Katie, 
your believer is out of order ; your re- 
member needs to be altered, and your 
forgetter needs to be made smaller.” 


Bertie had just got into a room of his 
own, and was greatly delighted. He 
chanced soon after to hear a sermon on 
Solomon, which had fur one of its con- 
cluding sentences: ‘And Solomon slept 
with his fathers.” ‘‘Well,” he remarked 
on coming home, “I should think that if 
Solomon was so rich, he might have had 
a bed to himself.” 


A poorly-clad little girl came into the 
store of one of our stationers recently. 
She wished to buy some writing-paper, 
and finally was shown some for five cents 
a quire. ‘‘How much will half a quire 
be ?? she inquired in a half fed, plaint- 
ive little voice. ‘Three cents,” replied 
the clerk. “If you please I’ll take the 
other half;” was the quick response.— 
Augusta (Me.) Journal. 


ADVANTAGES OF POLITENESS. 


An elderly lady, passing down a busy 
street in New Haven, was overtaken by 
a sudden shower. She was some dis- 
tance from any acquaintance, and had 
no umbrella. She was deliberating what 
to do when a pleasant voice beside her 
said: ‘Will you take my umbrella, 
madam?” The speaker was a boy, per- 
haps ten years old. 

“Thank you,” said the lady; “I am 
afraid you will get wet.” 

‘Never mind me, ma’am ; I am but a 

| boy, and you are a lady.” 
' But perhaps you will accompany me 


to a friend’s, and then I shall not find it. 
| ingly burnt. For months she hung be- 


necessary to rob you.” 

The boy did so, and received the 
thanks of the lady, and departed. 

Two years rolled away. The lady 
often related the circumstance, and often 
wondered what had become of her 
friend, but little thinking ever to see him 
again. Inthe dull season of the year 
this boy was thrown out of employment; 
and the circumstances coming to the 
knowledge of this lady, she gave him a 
good home till March, when she intro- 
duced him to a good permanent situa- 
tion. Kindness seldom goes unrequited, 
even in this world. | 


THE GREAT MASTER. 


“I am my own master,” cried a young 
man, proudly, when a friend tried to per- 
suade him from an enterprise which he 
had on hand ; “I am my own master !” 

“Responsibility—is it ?” 

‘‘A master must lay out the work he 
wants done, and see that it is done right. 
He should try to secure the best ends by 
the best means. He must keep on the 
lookout against obstacles and accidents, 
and watch that everything goes straight, 
else he will fail.” 

“Well !” 

To be master of yourself you have 
your conscience to keep clear, your heart 
to cultivate, your temper to govern, your 
will to direct and your judgment to in- 
struct. You are master over a hard lot, 
and if you don’t master them they will 
master you,” 

“That is so,” said the young man. 

“Now I could undertake no such 
thing,” said his friend; “I should fail 
sure if I did. Saul wanted to be his 
own master, and failed. Herod did. 
Judas did. No man is fit forit. ‘One 
is my Master, even Christ.’ I work under 
God’s direction. When he is Master, all 
goes right.—Dr. Bacon. 


THE POCKET IN HIS NIGHTSHIRT. 


The other day a Minneapolis boy 
importuned his mamma for a _nightshirt 
“just like papa’s,” with a pocket in it, 
His mother made him one, and the 
first night he went to.bed in high glee. 
In the morning, when his mother took 
the robe off, she found in the pocket a 
couple of seed cakes, three matches, a 
toothpick, a small silver watch, several 
pieces of cough candy and the boy’s 
pocket hankerchief. When the little 
fellow was questioned as to the varied 


assortment, he replied: “Well, I thought | 


if hungry in the night-time I would need 
the seed cakes, and of course I’d want 
the toothpick afterwards; if I wanted to 
see what time it was by my watch I 
would have to have a match, and I was 
afraid of coughing, so I put the. candy 
there.” His excuses were equal to his 
preparations at any rate.— Fz. 


Knowledge is the foundation of 


~ John McTavish is now foreman of the 


eloquence. — Endymion 


A DUTIFUL SON BLESSED. 


An incident of blessing following a 
Christian father’s death is related by Rev. 
M. Philips, of South India, who says: 
“IT went last month on a tour through 
Tripatore. Large crowds listened daily 
to our preaching. Some years ago a 
Sundra farmer in one of the out-of-the- 
way villages was baptized under the name 
of Israel. At first his wife and family 
gave him a great deal of trouble, refusing 
to associate with him for fear of defile- 
ment, and his wife even declined to give 
him food. He gradually overcame 
these difficulties, but his family seemed 
as far as ever from Chrisianity. When 
camping out last month within seven 
miles from Israel’s village, a young man 
came to the tent and said he was Israel’s 
eldest son. ‘Well, come and sit down,’ 
I said, ‘I am very glad to see you.’ He 
sat down, and told me that last year 
his father died. I replied, ‘Your father 
was a good man, and he is now in 
heaven with Jesus,’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
believe that, When my father was very 
ill, and could not read the Bible, he 
asked me to read to him.’ ‘And did 
you ?’ ‘Yes, I. read to him every day, 
and he seemed better after I read to him.’ 
‘What did you read?’ ‘I read the Psalms 
and the Gospels. My mother was very 
fond of the Psalms and the Gospels,’ 
‘When he died, did you burn the body 
like a heathen?’ ‘No; we had a grave 
dug for him in the field and we buried 
him like a Christian.’ ‘L suppose there 
was no Christian present to read the 
Scriptures and pray?’ ‘No; but I read 
Psalm xxiii after the body was lowered to 
the grave.’ I said, ‘I am very glad to 
hear that. How did you have the cour- 
age to doit?’ ‘Well, I felt that it was 
right, and that it was in accordance with 
the wish of my departed father, and so 
God gave me courage. And not only 
that, but I am determined to become a 
Christian, too, and die like my father.’ 
‘What about your wife?’ ‘She is quite 
willing to be baptized.’ ‘Do you want 
to be baptized now?’ ‘No; I will wait 
till you come again, for I want my 
brothers and their families to be baptiz. 
ed at the same time.’’—Christian 
Herald. 


THE QUILT OF PRIDE. 


There was once a daughter who was 
unwilling to confess that her mother was 
her mother. When that daughter was 
an infant the mcther was obliged, on a 
certain occasion, to leave her children at 
home whilst she went to a neighbor. On 
returning, she saw flames bursting from 
her window. She found that her infant 
child was yet within, and was about to 
enter when she was prevented and told 
that death would be the inevitable conse- 
quence, She nevertheless rushed in, 
and found the child where she had left 
it. She wound.it up in a covering, and 
carried it out safe, but was herself shock- 


tween life and death, and, when she re- 
covered, was a frightful object. Twenty 
years afterwards the infant, then a young 
woman, was asked by a stranger who a 
certain deformed person was. The 
daughter was ashamed to confess it was 
her mother. 

So thousands treat Jesus Christ. As 
the young woman was unwilling to say, 
‘‘ This is my mother,” so they are unwill- 
ing to say of him who died for them, 
and whose visage was more marred than 
any man’s, “This is my Redeemer and 
my King, and I will serve him and love 
him forever.” | 

Reader, have you been guilty of such 
baseness ? 


DOING GOD’S ERRANDS. 


Hester loved to do errands for her 
mother, and have her call her a faithful 
servant when she did them well. One 
day she had been talking with her 
mother about God, when she quickly 
raised her head with a bright thought in 
her eyes, and said: 

“Why mother, then God is sending 
us on errands all the time! I am his 
little errand-girl, too.”’ 

“Yes, dear; he has. given us errands 
to do, and plenty of time to do them, 
and a book written full to show us how. 
Every day we can tell him how we try to 
do them, and ask him to help us, so 
when he calls us we will run to meet 
him, and give him our account.” 

“T like that,” the’child said, nestling 
back to her comfortable seat. “I liketo 
be God’s errand-girl.” 

“One of my errands is to take care of 
you,” said her mother. 

“And one of mine is to honor and 
obey you,” said Hester, quickly. “I 
think he gives us very pleasant errands 
to do.”—Child’s World. 


TOBACCO -AND VITALITY.—When Eu- 
ropeans first visited New Zealand they 
found in the native Maoris the most fine- 


of tribes inhabiting the islands of the 
Pacific. Since the introduction of to- 
bacco, for which the Maoris developed 
a passionate liking, they bave from this 
cause alone, it is said, become decimated 
in number, and at the same time reduc- 
ed in stature and in physical well-being 
so as to be an altogether inferior type of 
men.—Medical Journal. 


Morality apart from religion is but 
another name for decency in sin. It is 
just that negative species of virtue which 


ly depraved and wicked. But there is 
no heart of holy principle in it, any 
more than there is in grosser sins.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


The enterprising ‘are often fortunate, 
—Tancred. 


ly developed and powerful men of any | 
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WEDNESDAY , Decemper 12, 1888,} 


THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE MYSTICAL BALL OF YARN. 


{An incident in the life of the late Dr. 
William G. Schauffler of Constantinople.) 


A story is told, as quaint and strange 
As some tale of fairy lore; 


So I tell it to you once more. 

it may not be new 

As astory to you; 

Yet patiently listen, because it is true. 


A herald of Christ was sent, 

The Gospel Standard of Light to raise 

On a darkened continent. 3 

The labor was sweet 

And the recompense meet— 

I captives made free at the dear Lord’s 
eet, - 


true, 

And his helper, so patient and fair; 

For they knew in the home land, far away, 

Were many an Aaron and Hur, 

Who faithfully prayed 

And their weak hands upstayed 

While the battle waxed fierce; so they were 
not afraid. | 


And witl ce essage of love came often a gift, 
Their bréve hearts to gladden and cheer; 
And ‘tie here that the story strange begins 
Of a gift so wondrous queer; 

That they pondered and thought 

And wondered and wrought 

O’er a ball of yarn with mystery fraught. 


Its colors were scarlet and purple and brown; 
Its shades intermingled, and tints 

A medley chaotic—no pupose.or plan— 

And the letter gave only these hints: 

‘*Knit this yarn, patient friend, 

From beginning to end, 

And garefully follow the rule which I send: 


the first on the needle, and 
ast, 

Must ever and always be white; 

Let op hues come as they may; in the 
end... 

You will see that the knitting is right, 

And that rose tint and gray 

Each falls its own way, 

Ana the task, when completed, your toil will 


repay.” 


So the mother began and patiently wrought, 

And the children came often to ask, 

As in her deft fingers the needles flew fast, 

If the meaning she saw of her task. 

Though the answer was ‘‘Nay,” 

Yet faithful to-day, 

With hope for the morrow, she kept on her 
way. 


The — passed to weeks, and, true to her 
task, 

The work in her hands grew apace; 

And the good man would come from his study 
and books, 

Some meaning on purpose to trace, 

When lo! in surprise, 

Their glad, waiting eyes 

Saw a pattern of beauty from chaos arise. 


Perhaps they who sent this strange ball of 
yarn 

A lesson of trust would convey, 

Lest these toilers, because of the long, weary 
road 

Discouraged, should faint by the way. 

Of them it was true, 

As it may be of you, 

They builded for God, ‘‘better far than they 
knew.” 


So, to us who are knitting the strange thread 
of life, 

Full of tangles and sullied with care, 

Let us patiently wait, though we see no de- 


sign, 
Heeding only the white stitch of prayer, 
May we never forget 
That the end is not yet; 
And the task is the one that our Father has 


set. 


It may be that when the dark river is crossed, 
And our faith shall have bloomed into sight, 


and tears 

Will then fill our souls with delight, 

As, each color in place, 

We joyfully trace | 7 

The pattern complete, through God’s mercy 
and grace. Observer. 


GOVERNMENT TERRORISM IN RUS- 
SIA. 

The following is from George Kennan’s 
account of “ Prison Life of the Russian 
Revolutionists ” in the December Cen- 
tury : When General Strelnikoff was in- 
trusted by the Tzar with almost dictorial 
power to order that he might extirpate 
sedition in the provinces of southern 
Russia, he arrested and threw into prison 
in the single city of Odessa no less than 
118 persons in three days. He then 
went to Kiev and arrested 89 persons 
almost simultaneously, and ordered the 
imprisonment of hundreds of others in 
Kharkoff, Nikolaief, Pultava, Kursk and 
other South Russian cities. Most of these 
arrests were made entirely without what 
is known as “probable cause,” and for 
the sole purpose of obtaining clews to 
plots which the police believed to exist, 
but which they had not been able to 
discover. Many of the persons arrest- 
ed were mere children—school-boys and 
girls from fifteen to seventeen years of 
age—who could not possibly be regarded 
as dangerous conspirators, but who 
might, it was thought, be terrified into a 
confesson of all they knew with regard to 
the movements, conversations, and oc- 
cupations of their older relatives and 
friends. 

General Strelnikoff’s was to ar- 
rest simultaneously a large number of 
persons belonging to the “untrustworthy” 
class ; throw them into prison 5 keep 
them for ten days or two weeks in ‘the 
strictest solitary confinement, and then 
subject them to a terrifying inquisitorial 
examination with the hope of extorting 
scraps of information, here a little and 
there a little, which might be pieced to- 
gether, like the parts of a dissected map, 
so as to reveal. the outlines of a revolu- 
tionary plot. If, for example, a young 
girl belonged to an “ unworthy ” family, 
and a “suspicious” letter to her had 
been intercepted by the authorities, or 


“suspicious” house in the evening, she 
was arrested in one of the police raids, 
generally at ‘night ; conveyed in a close 
carriage to Odessa prison; put into.a 
small solitary-confinement cell and left to 


her own agonizing thoughts. No explan- 
ation was given her of this summary pro- 


ceeding, and if she appealed to the sen- 
tinel on duty in the corridor, the only 
reply she obtained was, “ Prikazano ne 
gavarit ”—** Talking is forbidden.” The 
effect produced upon a young, inexperi- 
enced, impressible girl, by the overwhelm- 
ing shock of such transition from the 
repose, quiet, and security of her own 
bedroom, in her own home, to a narrow, 
gloomy cell in a commen criminal pris- 
On at night, can readily be imagined. 
Even if she were a girl of courage and 
firmness of character, her self-control 
might give way under the strain of such 
an ordeal. The sounds which break the 
stillness of a Russian criminal prison at 
night——the stealthy tread of .the guard ; 
the faintly heard cries and struggles of a 
drunken and disorderly ‘casual ” who is 
being strapped to his bed in another 
part of the prison, cries which suggest 
to an inexperienced girl some terrible 
scene of violence and outrage ; the oc- 
casional clang of a heavy door; the moan- 
ing and hysterical weeping of other. re- 
cently-arrested prisoners in cells on the 
same corridor, and the sudden and noise- 
less apearance now and then of an un- 
known human face at the little square 
port-hole in the cell door through, which 
the prisoners are watched—all combine 
to make the first night of a young girl in 
prison an experience never to be forgot- 
ten while she lives. This experience, 
however, is only the beginning of the 
trial which her courage and self-control 
are destined to undergo. One day pass- 
€s—two days—three days—ten days— 
without bringing any news from the out- 
side world, or any information concern- 
ing the nature of the charges made 
against her. Twice every twenty-four 
hours food is handed to her through the 
Square port-hole by the taciturn guard, 
but nothing else breaks the monotony 
and the solitude of her life. She has no 
books, no writing materials, no means 
whatever of diverting her thoughts or re- 
lieving the mental strain which soon be- 
comes almost unendurable. Tortured by 
apprehension and by uncertainty as to her 
fate and the fate of those dear to her, 
she can only pace her cell from corner 
to corner until she is exhausted, and then 
throw herself on the narrow prison-bed 
and in sleep try to lose consciousness of 
her misery. 

At last, two weeks perhaps after her 
arrest, when her spirit is supposed to be 
sufficiently broken by solitary confinment 
and grief, she is summoned to the dopros, 
a preliminary examination, without wit- 
nesses.or counsel, conducted by General 
Stelnikoff in person. He begins by say- 
ing to her that she is “charged with very 
serious crimes under such and such sec- 
tions of the Penal Code, and that she 
stands in danger of exile to Siberia for a 
long term of years. In view, however, 
of her youth and inexperience, and of 
the probability that she has been misled 
by criminal associates, he feels authorized 
to say to her that if she will show repent- 
ance, and a sincere desire to reform, by 
making a cristoserdechni—‘clean-heart- 
ed’ confession—and will answer truth- 
fully all questions put to her, she will be 
immediately released. If, on the con- 
trary, she manifests an obdurate disposi- 
tion and thus proves herself to be un- 
worthy of clemency, it will become his 
duty, as prosecuting officer of the Crown, 
to treat her with all the rigor of the law.” 

The poor girl is well aware that the 
reference to Siberian exile is not an 
empty threat. Belonging as she does to 
an “untrustworthy ” family, she has often 
heard discussed the case of Marie Prised- 
ski,who was exiled before she was sixteen 
years of age, because she would not be- 
tray her older sister, and the case of the 
Ivitchevitch children, one seventeen 
and the other fourteen years of age, who 
were arrested in Kiev and sent to Siberia 
in 1879 for no particular reason except 
that their two older brothers were revolu- 
tionists and had been shot dead while 


resisting arrest. 

It is not a matter for surprise if a young 
girl who has thus been torn from her 
home, who is depressed and dishearten- 
ed by solitary confinement, who is with- 
out counsel, without knowledge of the 
law, without the support of a single 
friend in this supreme crisis of her life, 
breaks down at last under the strain of 
deadly fear, and tells the inquisitor all 
she knows. She is at once released,only 
to suffer agonies of self reproach and re- 
morse as she sees her relatives and dear- 
est friends arrested, imprisoned, and 
exiled to Siberia, upon information and 
clews which she herself has furnished. It 
frequently happens, however, that a girl 
remains steadfast and refuses to answer 
questions even after months of solitary 
confinement. The authorities then re- 


sort to other and even more discreditable | 


methods. 


Rev. DeWitt Talmage states his posi- 
tion as follows: “Evolution and the 
origin of the human race do not bother 
me. Iam not so anxiousto know what 
was my origin as to know what will be 
my destiny. I do not care so much 
where I came from as where 1 am going 
to. I am not so interested in who was 
my ancestor ten million years ago as I 
am to know where I will be ten million 
years from now. I dm not so much in- 
terested in the preface of my cradle as I 
am interested in the appendix to my 
grave. I donot care so much about 
protoplasm as I do about eternasm. The 
‘was’ is overwkelmed with the ‘to be.’” 


Indians in the United States last year 
cultivated 227,255 acres of land and 
raised 724,958 bushels of wheat, 934,- 
972 bushels of corn, 512,137 bushels of 
vegetables, and 101,828 tons of hay. 
They also owned 358,334 horses and 
mules, 111,407 head of cattle, 40,471 


swine and 4,417,273 sheep. 


BEAUTY. 


Beauty is an expression of God’s 
thought. In its presénce a feeling akin 
to that of worship possesses the soul. 
There is-recognized@ a beauty far greater 
than that which we see, unexplored 
and unexplorable. What is visible is but 
the veil which conceals beauty, or through 
which beauty dimly shines, The most 
beautiful object is that from which the 
divine looks forth most freely. Charac- 
ter throws an immortal splendor about 
a soul, The pure shall shine as stars. 
A beautiful soul gathers beauty as it 
passes through this world. So far as 
beauty is not spiritual, so far as it has 
not its permanent home in the heart and 
thought of God, it is fleeting indeed. All 
visible forms are short-lived ; the sweetest 
songs die in the singing. Yet we in- 
stinctively recognize true beauty as im- 
mortal. Whenever a beautiful form or 
thought is created the world adopts it, 
locks it up in memory, multiplies it, im- 
mortalizes it. The beautiful is spiritual 
and everlasting. ‘The art of beauty is to 
live a beautiful life, to bid the Holy 
Spirit welcome to come in and beautify 
his own temple, and there abide.— 
Beauty Crowned. 


ALL IN A HALF CENTURY. 


The discovery of the electric telegraph. 

The discovery of photography. 

The establishment of ocean steam 
navigation. . 

The annexation of Texas. 

The war with Mexico, and the acquisi- 
tion of California with the discoveries of 
gold that followed. 

The French Revolution of 1848. 

The rise and fall of Napoleon III, 
and the establishment of the French Re- 
public. 

The laying of the ocean cables. 

The great civil war and abolition of 
slavery in the United States. 

The great Franco-German war and 
the unification of Germany. 

The overthrow of the Pope’s temporal 
power. 

The emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

The extension of Russian power into 
Central Asia. 

The discovery of the sources of the 
Nile and Niger, and the exploration of 
interior Africa. | 

The discovery of the telephone. —Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


MepicaL Missions.—The Church at 
Home and Abroad contains extracts 
from a most interesting letter from Dr. 
G. W. Holmes, of Tabriz, showing that 
medical missionary work in Persia is 
having great influence. missionary phy- 
Sicians are stationed at four centers, 
Teheran, Hamadan, Tabriz, and Oroo- 
miah. Dr. Holmes, after some hesita- 
tion, has accepted the position offered 
him as physician-in-chief to the heir ap- 
parent to the Persian throne. The Crown 
Prince had requested that he should de- 
lay his departure for America, and in the 
meantime the Ameer, the Governor- 
General, who is spoken of as able and 
powerful, was supposed to be fatally sick, 
and Dr. Holmes was called to take the 
entire charge of the case. To the sur- 
prise of all, the Ameer recovered. Sub- 
sequently the infant daughter of the 
Crown Prince was restored to health, the 
case being put in charge of the same 
physician. Dr. Holmes received public 
thanks and a robe of honor. In his 
present position there are no restrictions 
upon his engaging in Christian work. 
Already he has had frequent and earnest 
discussions with the Crown Prince upon 
the comparative claims of Christianity 
and Islam, and the Gospel has been 
faithfully presented to the Prince. An- 
other happy circumstance is the desire of 
the Governor-General that his household 
shall receive instruction from the ladies 
of the mission in various feminine ac- 
complishments, his carriage being sent 
regularly for the teacher. Aside from 
the direct influence which these mission 
aries may exert, it will be made clear in 
the eyes of all that they are not to be re- 
garded with suspicion. Their motives 
and aims will be so understood that the 
prejudice against them must yield. 


A POWER Tuat | CaN BREAK ANY 


CHAIN.—The fetters that the hammer of } 


the gospel have broken off, if piled to- 
gether, would make a mountain. The 
captives whom Christ has set free, if 
stood side by side, would make an army. 

Quicker than a ship chandler’s furnace 
ever melted a cable, quicker than the 
bayonets of revolution pried open the 
Bastile, you may be liberated, and made 
a free daughter of God. You have only, 
to choose between serfdom and emanci+. 
pation, between a chain and a coronet,} 
between Satan and God. Make 
your mind, and make it up quick 
World’s Crisis. 


It is estimated that the next census 
may show that we have a population of 
nearly 70,000,000. This great increase 
is largely due to immigration. Between 
1870 and 1880 immigration was com- 
paratively light. From 1880 to 1888 
no less than 4,637,252 persons have 
come to this country. At the same 
ratio the total immigration for the 
decade probably reaches 5,750,000. 
The natural increase should be relatively 
as great as in the last decade, and this 
will bring the total increase close upon 
20,000,000 and give the United States.a 
population of 70,000,000. 


Twenty-one schools in Syria which had 
been closed by order of the Turkish offi- 
cials have been reopened. This result is 
to be credited to the efforts of Mr, 
Strauss, the American Minister, who ‘is a 
Jew, but was educated at Princeton Col- 


lege. 


titerary and Educational. 


“Two Girls Abroad,” by its title, in- 
vites us to read the experiences of two 
young ladies who make a summer tour 
in Scotland, England, on the Rhine and 
in Switzerland. They are vivacious 
young women and observant, and one 
might sit and read the book as if he 
were recieving letters from his own child- 
ren or sisters. |The author is Nellie M. 
Carter, and the publishers Robert Carter 
& Bros. Geo. C. McConnell, 735 Mar- 
ket St. $1.00, 


A quaint and rather rich, and as Dr. 
T. L. Cuyler calls it, ‘a wonderful book,” 
is ‘The None-Such Professor in His 
Meridian Splendor, or the Singular Ac- 
tions of Sanctified Christians.” Dr. 
Cuyler, who writes a brief introduction 
and notes therein the fact that the religi- 
ous cyclopedias do not mention the 
name of the author, does not himself con- 
tribute any information about him, The 
title page gives him as the Rev. William 
Secker, Minister of All-Hallows Church, 
Londonwall. “But when?” There is 
included in the volume a commendatory 
note by Revs. Dr. Alex. McLeod and Rev, 
J. B. Romeyn, dated 1815, New York, 
We should have supposed the excellent 
publishers would not have quite forgiven 
Dr. Cuyler for neglecting to take pains 
to look up the biography of the author. 
A glance at any page of the treatise will 
show a racy writer, who, in a succession 
of brief sentences and by quick antitheses 
and comparisons, opens the heart of man 
and of the Gospel. The “singularities” 
which he sets forth are not such as make 
us blush for the Christian—we blush on- 
ly because so few of us possess these 
singularities. From the American Tract 
Society, 735 Market street. $1.25. 


A brother was asking us the other day 
whether we had investigated so as to 
come to the substantial ground on which 
the later biblical critics and commentat- 
ors have come to the conclusion that 
there were two Isaiahs, or, rather, one 
Isaiah and another prophet of later date, 
to whom the chapters 40-66 are attrib- 
uted. There has come to hand the book 
which, in a brief compass, will help us to 
see those grounds. “ Isaiah—His Life 
and Times and the Writings That Bear 
His Name,” is a new volume in the series 
which is in course of publication in Eng- 
land, and which is reproduced for us in 
New York by Anson D. F. Ranpolph & 
Co. We have already noticed in this 
series Abraham, Moses, Solomon and 
Elijah. The present number is prepared 
by Rev. Dr. S. R. Driver, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Oxford. Dr. Driver 
holds to the double authorship, and states 
the reason why. Although this book is 
a compendium, it is a compendium of 
larger and thorough studies, by a first- 
class student. One of the lesser pleas- 
ures which one may take in this and its 
companion volumes is that they do not 
compel you to buy too much space and 
pay as much for it as for matter. This 
particular book covers about 200 pages, 
is closely but plainly printed, and is sold 
for eighty cents. We like to see pub- 
lishers considerate in this way for the 
scholars who have to buy books. 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


“cured by 


CUTICURA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY 

ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

OUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Skin and Scalp preserved and “i 
autified by CUTIOURA SOAP. a> | 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


1889. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper’s will continue to maintain 
its reputation as an unequalled family journal. 
Ite art illustrations are of the highest order, 
ita literatare is of the choicest kind, and its 
Fashion and Household departments of the, 
most practical aud economical character. Its 
pattern-sheet supplemen's and fashion-plates 


-alone will save its readers ten times the cost of 


subscription, and its articles on decorative art, 
social etiquette, house keeping, cookery, etc., 


-i make it indispensable to every household 


Its bright short stories, and timely essays, are 
among the best published; and not a line is 
admitted to ite columns that could offend the 
most fastidious taste. Among the attractions 
of the new volume will be serial stories by 
Mrs. Frayors Hopeson BugnettT, Mrs 
ANDER, WILLIAM Buiack and Tuomas Harpy, 
and a seriés of papers on nursery management 
by Mas. CurisTinE HERRICE. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Vear: 
HARPER’S $4 00 
HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER’S 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..... .. 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United 


States, Canada or Mexico. 


The volumes of the Bazan begin with 
the first number for January of each 
year. When no time is specified subscriptions 
will begin with the number current at the 
time of receipt of order. | 

Cloth eases fur each volume, suitable for 
binding. will be sent by mil, postpaid, on re- 
ceiptef $1.00 each 

Remittances should be made by Postoffice 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


| HARPER & BROS., New York. 


FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, PAPER 
HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Agent of the Welch Combination Folding Beds. 
From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. 


PANTS MADE TO 


ORDER, 


FROM $5 


UP — 


Please give me a call. 


SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, 


FROM $20 


—AND UP— 


OVEERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 


Yours Respectfully, 


816 Market Street, 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR,” 


- San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 
LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 


x 


the holder to the selection of Any Parrrrn if! 


r year, free. 
Yearly subscription, 


Ty) THE 


Many su 
to be fas on magazine, 
It undoubtedly contains the finest Fassion 


lustrated 
OF THE sizes manufactured, each valued at from 20 cents to 30 cents, or over $3. 


00. A trial will convince you that you can get ten times the value 
of the money puid. Single copies (each containing Pattern Order), 20 cents, 


. Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, New York. 


~ . The above combination is a splendid chance to get our paper and Dsmonzst’s Montaiy ate 
geduced rate. Send your subscriptions to this office, 


ONLY $4.10 FOR 


PACIFIC 
Demorest’s_ Monthly Magazine. 
A WONDERFUL PUBLICATION, 


PARTMENT Of any magazine published, but this is 
the case from the fact that great enterprise 

i perience are shown, so that each department is 
equal to a magazine in itself. In DEmonmest’s you 
get a dozen magazines in one, and secure amuse- 
ment and instruction for the whole family. It con- 
tains Stories, Poems, and other Lite 
including Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters, 
and is illustrated with original Steel 
m™ Photogravures, Water-Colors, and fine Woodcu 

making it the MaGaZInz oF AMERICA, 


and ex- 


attractions, 


Each copy contains a PATTERN ORDER entitling 
in any number of the M ine, and IN ANY 


worth of patterns 


THE SINGER'S CHRISTMAS. 


It is high time to commence practicing 
Christmas Music, and to plan festivals. Dit- 
son & Oo, publish a large numberof Ohrist- 
mas Oarols, Anthems, Songs, Quartets, etc. 
Please send for lists. 

BEAUTIFUL OANTATAS FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. 
Good Tidings, or Sailor Boy’s Ohbristmas. 

By Rosabel. 250, $2.40 a doz. 

Babe of Bethlehem, Children’s voices and 
quartet. Benj. Outler. 15c, $1.40. 
Jingle Bells. Peculiar and very pretty. 

Leo BR. Lewis. 3:c, $3 per doz. | 
Ch Gift. A Santa Claus Story. Rosa- 

bel. 250, $2.40 per doz. 

Caught Napping. A nice musical drama. 

Leo R. Lewis. 30c, $3 per doz. 

King Winter. A true cold weather cantata. 

L. O. Emerson. 30c, $8 per doz. 


Messenger et Christmas. T. M. Towne. 


80c, $3 per doz. 

Christmas Songs and Carols. For young 
children. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12c. 
$1.08 per doz. 


OHRISTMAS SERVICES. — ‘ Joyful 
OChimes,’’ $4 per 100; ‘‘Birth of Our Lord,”’ 
| $4 per 100; ‘Song of the Christ”; $1.98 doz. 


Any Boox ror Rerar 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wim. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Aza: Krups or Wonx, Exncvrm 
Ix THE Bear STYLE AND AT 
Lowzst PRIcEs. 


The very best Cabinet Photographs, $9 
| per dozen. 


d 


1 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of ; 
FEW E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine 81s. - San Francisco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES 


09> Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD, 


A.B.G, Wheat, A.B.©.Barley, A.B.C.Maise, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Made from the Finest @ 
or 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 


PATENTED. 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 


Should send for a of the Homes Orrciz. 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 


| street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
nearly two thousand nseful articles, 


t free to any address, on application. 


MoShane Bell Foundry 


regent Ralls. 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Taken the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


NICOLL, Tailor.” 
816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San: Francisco, Cal.. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR 
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THE PactFic: SAN, FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Bhe acitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. . 


WAsHINGTON, Dec. 1, 1888. 

Congressmen are coming to town, 
some in rags, some in jags and some in 
velvet gowns, politically speaking. The 
defeated look almost cheerful. ._ The ar- 
rivals before Thanksgiving day were un- 
usually few, and it is doubtful if either 
House or Congress will have a quorum 
on Monday. The shortness of the va- 


cation, and the lateness of Thanksgiving | 


Day this year, are given as the cause of 
this tardiness. The end of next week, 
though, will probably see Congress full 
of members with pet bills. A large 
amount of committee work, especially 
on the part of House Committees, re- 
mains to be performed, as their work 
practically ceased about a month before 
the last session closed. Cabinet gossip 
is a tiresome topic, but must be chron- 
icled. The men who put Mr. Blaine 
out of the way in the race for Secretary 
of State, are worried by his silence. 
The fact is that Mr. Blaine can have 
any thing he wants. If he desires to be 
Secretary of State, no one can gainsay 
him, and General Harrison would be the 
first to recognize his claims. Warner 
Miller, General Alger, and John Wana- 
maker are heavily backed. His position 
as chairman of the Senate Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and a natural desire to 
increase the number of his honors, may 
lead John Sherman into the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State. His retirement 
would be a happy event for ambitious 
Ohio Senatorial candidates. He would 
be heartily in favor of Mr. McKinley 
or Mr. Butterworth, but would simply 
stick to the Senate forever rather than 
let Governor Foraker have it. Of all 
the candidates, Warner Miller’s chances 
are the surest. John Wanamaker will 
likely receive a foreign mission, and 
General Alger and John Sherman cannot 
be in the Cabinet together. Mr. Sher- 
man’s hatred of General Alger is too deep 
to permit that. We shall see what we 
shall see. 

The Speakership fight wages very 
furiously. Representatives Butterworth 
and Cannon are busy killing each other 
off, with the certain knowledge that 


- neither can have it if either Mr. McKin- 


ley or Tom Reed wants the place. 
There is a rumor that Mr. McKinley 
will go into the Senate if Senator Sher- 
man leaves that body. Lucky Mr. Mc- 
Kinley—the Senate and the Speakership 
both among his possibilities. It is cer- 
tain that Senator Sherman would make 
every effort in the event of his retire- 
ment, to reward the man who stood by 
him with such magnificent loyalty at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Reed had received the honor- 
ary nomination of the Republicans while 
they were in power, and his claims to the 
Speakership- would deserve recognition. 
Again, everything depends upon Mr. 
Blaine’s action. If he is not in the next 
Cabinet, Senator Frye of Maine will be 
Secretary of the Navy, and Tom Reed 
will succeed him in the Senate. In other 
words, the hopes and fears of about fifty 
ambitious Republican politicians all Te 
Blaine-wards. 


The Smiling William M. Sprin- 
ger was among the first Congressmen to 
arrive this week. He says that a strong 
attempt will be made to admit the Terri- 
tories of Montana, Dakota, Washington 
and New Mexico, and this may be ac- 
cepted as the Democratic plan. There 

is little hope of the enabling acts being 
ous during the session if this be true. 
The Republicans will insist’ upon divid- 
ing Dakota, and will reject the claims of 
New Mexico, and possibly those of Mon- 
tana. Despite Mr. Springer’s rose-hued 
confidence it is doubtful if any Territory 
will be admitted by the Fiftieth Con- 
gress. But Montana must be admitted 
when Washington and Dakota are. It 
is now a close Territory, naturally 
Democratic, and it would be forever lost 
to the Republicans if they delayed its 
admission, while they would have a fight - 
ing chance for its vote, if its admission 
were hastened. New Mexico may be 
refused by a Republican Congress, as 
the Territory is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, but refusals on political grounds 
are obnoxious. 

Thanksgiving Day this year was 


passed decently and in order by the 


people of Washington. Holidays and 
gala-days are more common in Washing- 
ton than in any other portion of Amer- 
ica, unless you include Canada, and are 
therefore not observed with so much hil- 
arity as elsewhere. The religious ser- 
vices of the day were distinguished by 
the official observance of Thanksgiving 
by the Catholic churches. The sermons 
of many ministers of the evangelical 
churches partook of a political nature. 
President and Mrs. Cleveland, with Mrs. 
Harmon and Mrs. Folsom, attended 


, Church in the morning and went home 


to an old-fashioned dinner at Oak View. 


Ain 


The San Lebndro Reporter says a 
traction engine was tried at plowing re- 
cently at that place. Two large plat- 
form gangs of six plows each were at- 
tached and lowered so as to cut eight 
inches deep, and the machine walked off 
with them as if nothing was behind it, 
leaving, at each passage across the field, 
a plowed strip of nearly twelve feet wide. 
The plows cut two or three inches below 
the former plowings and threw up the 
earth in immense lumps. The ground 
was a firm black loam, having had no 
rain on it for months. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON DEC. 28. 
RUTH 1: 16-28. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


RUTH’S CHOICE. 


The Book of Ruth is like “a jewel set 
between the ermine of the Judges and 
the purple of the Kings.” It reads like 
an idyl of a queen, as indeed it is—an 
uncrowned queen, except in the hearts 
of a great multitude, who have loved and 
honored her through many centuries. 
*‘ A virtuous woman who can find? for 
her price is far above rubies.”’ (Proverbs 
xxxi: 10. Find her in Ruth.) 

I. Naomi. 

1. “Call me not Naomi ; call me 
Mara” (verse 20). Not pleasant but 
bitter. She had, ten years before, left 
Bethlehem to dwell in Moab. She left 
a famine for a feast of death. Yet the 
loss of husband and two sons in Moab 
had not embittered her; she could say, 
“the Lord hath brought me home 
again empty.” Being a devout Jewess, 
she knew the Lord could do no ill. 

2. This Naomi was constrained to say, 
“The Lord hath testified against me, 
and the Almighty hath afflicted me” 
(verse 21). It was out of a deep and 
praiseworthy humility that this devout 
woman uttered this language. The Lord 
does bring calamity and afflictions upon 
his people. What son is he whom the 
Lord chastiseth not? Famine in re- 
deemed Canaan is better than fullness in 
Moab. The fertile valleys of Sodom are 
a delusion and a snare. Naomi, with 
her family, went to a land accursed; what 
could she expect but disaster ? 


3. Heaven’s dispensations are too 
often occasion for murmuring. Naomi 
was sore-hearted, but not a murmurer. 
The benediction she pronounces upon 
her daughters-in-law shows that she was 
truly devout (verses 8,9). It is true 
she said (verse 13), ‘The hand of the 
Lord is gone forth against me,” but this 
language by no means implies a querul- 
ous spirit—indeed, it indicates the re- 
verse. ‘*The Lord giveth, the Lord 
taketh away ; blessed be the Lord ;” this 
is the language of the afflicted who recog- 


nize the hand of a loving Father in their 


affliction. 

II, Ruth. 

1. Can any good come out of Moab? 
“Moab is my washpot.” God never 
leaves himself without witnesses in any 
age or country. The untoward circum- 
stances of Ruth’s surroundings in Moab 
could never blot out the noble woman- 
hood so strong in her nature. Abraham 
was God’s nobleman “for a’ that.” Moab 
was not wholly bad as, certainly, Israel 
was not wholly good. 

2. Naomi ‘‘ arose with her hjagtiters: 
in-law,” Orpah and Ruth (verse 6). 
Here was a crucial test for those two 
women. Could they leave the land of 
their birth, the associations of their child- 
hood, the later friendships they had 
formed and the ties of blood, which have 
a mighty hold upon most hearts? Could 
they leave the graves of their husbands 
to go into an untried country among 
strangers? How similar this to the test 


follow Jesus! (Matthew xix: 29.) 


3. They both started on their journey 
with Naomi. The loyalty of both is 
beautiful. Naomi, true to her duty, 
said, ‘*Go return each of you to her 
mother’s house,” and argued the case 
from their standpoint in all fairness. 
They both weighed the pros and cons 
and decided : Orpha to return and Ruth 
to go on, and ever since they have head- 
ed never-ending processions—some fol- 
low well for a while but, being hindered, 
turn back ; others can be turned by noth- 
ing, but, in the spirit of Ruth, do as she 
did. Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, 
but Ruth clave to her. Alas, for such a 
kiss! Disloyalty may simulate the very 
tone and attitude of a mighty friendship, 
and, singularly, Orpah was of the two 
more demonstrative. 

RUTH TO NAOMI. 


Entreat me not; I will not turn; 
' Go where thou wilt, I gladly go. 
If griefs within thy bosom burn, 
My breaking heart shall share thy woe. 


Thy lodge shall be my resting-ple ce; 

Thy kin and friendships mine:shall be. 
To God, thy God, I turn my face, 

For naught shall sever thee from me. 


And where thou diest there will I; 

The stone that marks thy final rest 

Sball indicate my body nigh— 

In life or death, together, blest. 

5. Unmatched for pathos are the 
words of Ruth to Naomi. Should a 
greater than Naomi say to his followers, 
Return, ye cannot drink of my cup, ye 
cannot be baptized with my baptism; in 
the hour of trial ye will forsake me— 
could better language than Ruth’s be 
employed to denote a loyalty stronger 
than the ties of patriotism or of blood? 
Ittia’s answer to David (II Sam. xv: 21), 
is a manly expression of personal devo- 
tion: “And Ittai answered the king and 
said, As the Lord liveth, and as my lord 
the king liveth surely in what place my 
lord the king shall be, whether for death 
or life, even there also will thy servant 
be.” So, also, Paul’s magnificent apos- 
trophe, “For I am persuaded”, etc. (Rom. 
viii : 38). 

6. Orpah returned to her people, and 
possibly as she rejoined her mother a 
sigh of content escaped her bosom. Had 
she not chosen well? Had she not 
made to herself friends of the mammon 
of umrighteousness? Worldly wisdom 
would commend her course most surely. 
Was not her own mother incalculably of 
greater value to her than a mother-in- 
law? Could she leave the grave of her 
husband? After all,the vital question lay 
deeper,and Ruth sounded it. Orpah went 
back to her gods;Ruth went forward to her 


God. Orpah returned to her mother 


lehem (v. 


applied to those who must leave all to 


and obscurity, except that sort of fame 
which Lot’s wife earned. It were better 
a thousand times to have one’s name die 
out in utter forgetfulness than to have it 
descend through the centuries a synonym 
for disloyalty and _ infidelity. Orpah 
turned away from the true God to re-en- 
ter the service of gi, gods. (Prov. xxvi: 
11 ; II Peter ii: 

7. That Ruth che the better part is 
shown in her further history. She went for- 
ward to a country she knewnot of,and her 
chief reason for going was faithfulness to 
Naomi’s God, who was her God as well. 
It is quite likely that Orpah returned to 
numerous friends and a comfortable life ; 
Ruth certainly went forward to poverty 
and neglect for a time ; yet in due time 
and exceptionally in the history of woman- 
kind was her nobleness honored. Naomi 
and Ruth, in all lowliness, came to Beth- 
19). No welcome awaited 
them, only want and obscurity. They 
cultivated patience and trusted in God. 
They were not above honest toil, and 
Ruth, the queenly Ruth, gleaned in the 
field. Her Kingly Son, long years after, 
did not disdain the carpenter’s bench, 
the toilsome journey, the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst, the hard invective of hate 
and a cruel death at last, that he might 
win eternal glory for himself and his 
people, including also his honored ances- 
tress, Ruth the Moabitess. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The .Woodland woolen-mills turn out 
1000 yards of flannela day. They have 
begun to make blankets, and when in 
full running order they intend to turn out 
200 a day. 


A new venture of the National Tem- 
perance Hospital in the near future will 
be the opening of a pharmacy for the 
preparation of both allopathic and ho- 
moeopathic medicines without the use of 
alcohol. 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Holmes, 
President of the State W. C. T. U. of 
Nebraska, and Mrs. Clark of Omaha, a 
legislative appropriation of $15,000 for 
a State Home at Milford for fallen wom- 
en and girls has been secured. 


The Annual Convention of the On- 
tario W. C. T. U. was held in October, 
at Sarnia. There are over 236 unions 
in the province, with a membership of 
6,000, and 13,596 children attending 
the Band of Hope. The Treasurer’s re- 
port revealed a balance on hand of 


$552.33 

Mrs, Fanny H. Rastall, President of 
the Kansas W. C. T. U., in her annual 
address before the State Convention, af- 
firms that in more than one city of Kan- 
sas city officers receive a monthly fee 
from saloonists, with the tacit under- 
standing that their business is to be un- 
molested. 

The temperance awakening in Den- 
mark has called forth active enthusiasm. 
The last general meeting of the “Den- 
mark Temperance Society” received re- 
ports from 408 local societies, compris- 
ing a membership of 17,500. The gen- 
eral meeting for 1889 will be held at 
Veile, the birthplace of the Danish tem- 
perance movement. 


The editor of a Japanese paper has re- 
ceived directly from all Protestant 
churches of Japan their statistics for the 
past year, which he gives in comparison 
with the three preceding years, by which 
the marvelous growth appears in that 
time of 151 churches from 38, of 11,604 
members from 3,769, and of the con- 
tributions over £3,725 from £2,196. 

Nearly five million signatures have 
already been obtained to the petition for 
the passage of the Sunday Rest bill, in- 
troduced in the Senate by Hon. Henry 
W. Blair. This bill was mainly indorsed 
by the National Convention of the W. 
C. T. U., and Mrs. J. C. Bateham, Na- 
tional Superintendent of the Sabbath 
Observance Department, is now actively 
engaged in work for the petition. 


The W. C. T. U. of Pennsylvania has 
sent out printed letters to rallroad men 
with the words, ‘The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Pennsylvania will 
pray for their railroad brothers on the 
afternoon of every Tuesday.” At one 
railroad center such a letter was given to 
each of the 2,000 workmen, as they left 
the office on pay-day. Commenting up- 
on the fact, one of the men said, “I can- 
not bear to swear on Tuesday, since I 
know these good Christian women are 
praying for me.” 

The following estimate has _ been 
made of the average yearly produce of 
wine in the various wine-producing 
countries of Europe. The figures rep- 
resent hectoliters of 22 gallons each: 
France, 45,000,000; Italy, 27,538,000; 
Spain, 25,000,000; Austria-Hungary, 
I 4,000,000; Portugal, 4,000,000; Greece, 
2,500,000; Germany, 2,130,000; 
Southern Russia, 2,000,000; Switzer- 
land, 1,280,000; Servia; 700,000; Euro- 
pean Turkey, 600,000; Roumania, 
335,355. 

Mr. Darwin, the scientist, once made 
this answer to the critics of foreign mis- 
sionaries: ‘They forget, or will not re- 
member, that human sacrifice and the 
power of an idolatrous priesthood ; a 
system of profligacy unparalleled in any 
other part of the world ; infanticide, a 
consequence of that system; bloody 
wars, where the conquerors spare neither 
women nor children— that all these 
things have been abolished, and that dis- 
honesty, intemperance and licentiousness 
have been greatly reduced by the intro- 
duction of Christianity. In a voyager to 
forget these things is base ingratitude ; - 
for should he chance to be at the point 
of shipwreck on some unknown coast he 
will most devoutly pray that the lesson 
of the missionary may have extended 
thus far."—Independent. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of 


complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is prin 
American Agrioulturist. $1.50 $8.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
emorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion.......... 800 4 60 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO BECOME 
SOLE TRADER. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF ELIZA- 
BETH I, COUCH TO BECOME A SOLE 
TRADER. 


Notice is hereby given that I, Elizabeth I. 
Couch, wife of- Hosea M. Couch, residing in 
the City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California, being desirous of availing my- 
self of the provisions of Title XII, Part ILI, of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, intend to make 
application to the Superior Court of the City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, on Monday, the 3lst day of Decem- 
ber, 1888, at the opening of the court on that 
day, Or on such other day to which the hear- 
ing may be postponed by the Court, fora 
judgment and order of said Superior Court, 
authorizing me to carry on and transact bus- 
iness in my Own name and on my own ac- 
count as sole trader. The nature of the bus- 
iness I propose to carry on and conduct is 
that of keeping a lodging house in the City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia. ELIZABETH I. CoucuH. 

November 23, 1888. 


Two important modifications in the list of 
lesson helps published by the Congregational 
Society will be noted. The publication of 
the Handbooks is discontinued; these yearly 
‘question books” have been almost entirely 
displaced among our Sunday-schools by the 
Quarterlies. The latter are in every way 
mere desirable, and the demand for the 
former has become so small that they oould 
only be issued at a considerable pecuniary 
loss. We have added the ‘‘Little Pilgrim 
Lesson Pictures.” This set of cards—one 
for every Sunday—vwill illustrate .in a most 
attractive manner each lesson. All the sup- 
plies of the Society can be had of Geo. OC. 
McConnell, at the Pacific Coast Depository, 
735 Market street, San Francisco. 


Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of Catarrh. 
I think it one of the best of remedies for 
any complaint of the nasal organs.—F. W. 
Otte, Anaconda, Mont. 

I have used Ely’s Cream Balm for Catarrh 
in head, and have been greatly benefited.— 
Mrs. Susie Morgan, Connor Creek, Or. 


WORTH 
KNOWING 


THAT YOU CAN BUY 


Ladies’ Farnishing Goods, 
Gents’ Fornishing Goods, 
House Farnishing Goods, 


CHEAPER AT 


PERKINS, 


1114 MARKET STREET, 


Than at any other house in San Francisco. 
(That is what our friends tell us, and we know 
of no reason why we should not believe their 
statement.) Note a few of our prices: ° 


Ladies’ Under Vests........ 25 each 
Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, full fin- 
Ladies’ Lisle Thread Hose, full fin- 
Ladies’ Lisle Thread Gloves....... — 
Ladies’ Silk Gloves................ 25 


Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 650, 75c, $1.00, 1 25 “ 
Ladies’ Corsets, from 50 


Gents’ White Dress Shirts —the 
‘Standard’”’..... .$1 00 each 

Gents’ White Linen Collars, ‘all styles 12% * 

Gents’ White Linen Cuffs, all styles 25 pair 


Gents’ White Muslin Ties......... - 16 dos, 
Gents’ British % Hose............ 20 pair 
Lace Curtains, taped edge.......... $1 00 pair 
Lace Ourtains. tapededge.......... 


. $1.50, $1.90, $2.50, $3.75, $5,10 00 * 
PorticreCurtains,at $3. 50, $5, $7.60,10 00 * 


Brass Ourtain Ohains, from. . 1€ each 
Fancy Madzas for Ourtains, from.. 10 yard 
Lace Stripe Bunting, at............ 10 * 

Plush Tidies, Scarfs, Table Covers, Lambre- 
quins, etc., very cheap. 


The best value in Table Damask, Napkina, 
Towels, Marseilles Spreade, Comforters, eto. 


Iam continually receiving fron 
Table Covers, etc., from New 
or 


prompt attention. 


C. B. PERKINS, 


1114 & 1116 MARKET ST., 
Near Mason, directly opposite Keane Bros. 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


WILLIAM ENA & CO.. 


BALATWORE, and 9 Hast Baltimore 
New Yor«, 112 Av. WASHINGTON, 817 MarketSpace. | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 


ity, stre and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow: 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau Baxmne Pow- 
DEB Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


BOOKS. 


EW PUBLIOATIONS FOR THE 

holidays now ready. Volumes and 
Portfolios of Etchings. Photogravures, 
Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the Illustrator’s art. 


BOOKLETS for Childhood, Youth 
and Age, in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
reading books, books of instruction, books 
of pleasure. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS 
in full variety of siz:s and bindings. 


STATIONERY 


Open Evenings. 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery St., 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


| 


thanks for past favors, we 


ask a continuance of the same 


¥ licit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. MeDONALD, Pres’t, 
Francisco, Cal, ist, 1888. 


REMOVAL. 
THE J. DEWING CO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
SOHOOL FURNISHERS, and 
PIANO MANUFACTUBEBS, 


Now occupy their new store in the 
HBVUILDIN 


Si3 Market Street, 


Where they continue all their former branches 
of business, and add a retail tment, em- 
bracing Pianos and Organs, eous 
Books, Fine Stationery, Imported Leather 
Goods, etc. 


Special attention is invited te THE DEW- 
ING BROS.’ PIANO, our own manufacture, 
and to PICTURESQUE OALIFORNIA, our 
own publication. 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY, 
813 Market Street, 8S. F. 
J. DEwING, M. 8. Dewme, W. L. Oaz, 
President. Vice-Pres. Sec, & Treas. 


STOVES. 


coccen $1 00 to $30 00 
cece 75 35 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 30 00 
600 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 
$0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 175 * 20 00 
dle-power Lamps... . 175 * 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1. 25. Ten cents each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
963 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


i! 
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FAMILY AND PULPIT 


Either with the Authorized Version only, or 
both Authorized and Revised Versions in 


PARALLEL COLUMN. 


Send for complete Catalogue 


BRIER DOBBINS, 


SUCCESSORS TO W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 Geary poet, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


OAL. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


0S” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. _2) 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, CASTERS, TEA-SETS, 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
| kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANCISCO ...... 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating Works | 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., S, F. 


03" 0ld work finished equal to new. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


I Am So Cold! 


Well, we cannot help it. 


weather (and it is one to be colder!). po 


Boots and Shoes, from the four months-old 
wearing 11’s for a big man. 


We have offered you every opportunity to keep warm this inclement 
ave strong, gcod-wearing and thoroughly reliable 
y, at 60c, to handsomely finished and good- 
Slippers from 45c for common carpet to $1.25, and as high as 


$2.50 for handsomely worked or embroidered, for a present for Au gustus or Henry ‘ In Under- 
clothing for children we have from No. 16 for the baby, up to No. 34 for sixteen-year-old tor 
or girls, at p cag from 15¢ for the smallest to 40c¢c and on up to 75c or 80c for all-wool Red 


big boys. 


k for the full table of prices and sizes, or give age of child. 


LADIES, 


We have good at 5(c in White, and up to $1,256 for extra weal all-wool. 


Scarlet from 75c to 


$1.50,each,in all sizes, from 28 to 40. Oombination suitse—that is Vest and Pants in one piece— 
strictly all-wool, warranted, $2.50 for White or Scarlet Men’s Underwear from 45c for pretty 

good, at all prices, up to $1.50 and $1.75 for Marysville Flannel. In Stockings we beat the 

world, but don’t take our word. Send for « list and give us @ trial order. By mail add 1éc per 


pound. 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET. 


STORE, 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


For all SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON LEAVES, QUARTERLIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 


TEACHERS’ HELPS and ILLUSTRATED PAPEBS (samples of periodicals sent free to any 


address), SECRETARIES, SUPERINTENDENTS and TREASURERS’ RECORDS, TEACH- 


BRIER & 
A2 Gearv St., 


ERS’ CLASS BOOKS, MAPS, and all Sunday-school requisites—send to oe 


DOBBINS, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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